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Bauer Accepts Call as LLA Staft Secretary 


New associate secretary for the Luther League of America is the 
Rev. Arthur Bauer, formerly pastor of Bethesda-on-the-Bay Church, 
Bay Village, Ohio. He succeeds Mrs. Robert Sanders, who resigned 


the staff position last October. 


The 29-year-old pastor has had wide 
experience in Luther League and other 
youth work. He was vice president of 
_ the Ohio LL, 1944-46, and president, 
- 1946-48, and served as a member-at- 
large of the Ohio LL executive com- 
mittee, 1951-54. He was a member of 
the Ohio Synod committee on Chris- 
tian education and youth work, 1947- 
- 48, and a member of the Luther 
_ League of America committee on “Op- 
eration Spiritual,” 1949-50. 
_ A graduate of Wittenberg College 
and Hamma Divinity School, he was 
' president of the Wittenberg Lutheran 


Student Association, 1946-48, and 
president of the Ohio Valley Region 
of the LSAA, 1949-50. He was a co- 
founder of the Wittenberg Religious 
Council, 1947-48. 

Primary responsibility of Secretary 
Bauer in his new post will be to as- 
sist committees of synods in develop- 
ing youth leadership and youth serv- 
ice activity. He will also direct the 
field work of the LLA staff and execu- 
tive committee and will serve as staff 
advisor to two of the LLA program 
divisions. 

During the summer of 1946, Secre- 
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_ The Rey. Arthur Bauer, right, accepts applause of LLA caravaners after Executive 
Secretary Leslie Conrad, left, announces that he has accepted call to League position. 
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tary Bauer worked in Poland under the 
direction of the Church of the Breth- 
ren and UNRRA. He was summer 
supply pastor for a home mission con- 
gregation in Juneau, Alaska, in 1949. 
In the summer of 1950 he attended 
student Christian conferences in Eng- 
land, Norway, and Denmark and par- 
ticipated in a student study-work proj- 
ect under Lutheran World Federation 
sponsorship in Berlin, Germany. He 
has been pastor of Bethesda-on-the- 
Bay Church since July 1, 1951. 

Secretary Bauer is the son of Mrs. 
Effa Bauer, formerly church secre- 
tary at Augsburg Church, Toledo. His 
father is deceased. 


84 converge on Bellevue, Ky. 
JoAnn Pinnick, Louisville, Ky., was 
elected president of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee LL at the convention in 
Trinity Church, Bellevue, Ky., June 
23-25. Eighty-four leaguers registered 
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New Kentucky-Tennessee officers: 


Allen, left, 


for the sessions. 

Other officers selected were: Bill 
Gerth, Nashville, Tenn., vice presi- 
dent; Barbara Ray, Louisville, corre- 
sponding secretary; Tina Sternberg, 
Louisville, recording secretary; Roger 
Imhoff, Louisville, treasurer; and Joe 
Allen, Louisville, member-at-large. 

Appointed to the executive commit- 
tee were: Barbara Pifer, evangelism 
secretary; Barbara Suter, editor of the 
synodical league paper; Joyce Collins, 
intermediate secretary; Joyce Hafer, 
life service secretary; Dotty Dolwick, 
education secretary; George Schneiter, 
historian; Jean Wheeler, missionary 
secretary. 

Convention theme was “Watch and 
Pray.’ Discussion sessions were con- 
ducted on the topics “What Makes a 
Luther League Tick,” “Luther 


Leaguers and their Dates,” and “Lu- 
ther Leaguers and Democracy.” 


: 


member-at-large; Imhoff, treasurer; 


Sternberg, recording sec’y; Gerth, veep; Pinnick, president; Ray, corresponding sec’y. 
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Virginia leaders installed at Greeneville: Front row left: Seaton; Wertz; Anderson; 
Duncan; Sisson. Back row left: Newcomb; Wagner, Minnick; Booher; and Alexander. 


Barr re-elected in Michigan 


Roger Barr, president, and Dick 
Muskett, treasurer, were returned to 
their respective positions for second 
terms by delegates to the Michigan LL 
convention, Albion College, Albion, 
June 25-27. New officers chosen were: 
Bill Nicholson, vice president ; Frances 
Christenden, recording secretary; and 
Marie Cavan, corresponding secretary. 

Appointed secretaries are: Social ac- 
tion, Bob Renfro; missions, Gail Mc- 
Ammond; evangelism, Marian Zick; 
Christian vocation, Nancy Thomas. 
Lay advisor is Jackie Brown. 

During business sessions a new con- 
stitution was adopted. In four work- 
shops leaguers discussed the following: 
Administration, program planning, 
service projects, and the 1955 LL con- 
vention. 

Holy Communion LL, Detroit, won 
an award for the largest delegation 
at the convention. At a variety pro- 
gtam, composed of skits presented by 


various leagues, the intermediate unit 
of Trinity LL, Flint, merited an award 
for the best act. 


Seven leagues join Virginia 

Seven new leagues were received 
into membership at the Virginia LL 
convention, Tusculum College, 
Greeneville, Tenn., June 22-24. Al- 
most 170 young people registered for 
the sessions. 


Mac Minnick, summer field worker 
for the Luther League of America, 
was returned to the office of president. 
Others elected were: Vice president, 
Bobby Booher; secretary, Adrienne 
Anderson; treasurer, Roscoe Alexan- 
der; and statistician, Mary Ann 
Wertz. 


Appointed leaders were: Intermedi- 
ate secretary, Libby Seaton; missionary 
secretary, Marian Duncan; educational 
secretary, Alyse Sisson; promotional 
secretary, Zeke Newcomb; editor, Joe 
Wagner, 


Dr. R. G. Schulz, Knoxville, was 
elected as a member-at-large for a 
three-year term by the executive com- 
mittee. Officers also approved the pur- 
chase of a, typewriter for the use of 
the president, who is required to write 
hundreds of letters annually. 

Reports of officers were made inter- 
esting through the use of graphs and 
posters. A proposed constitution was 
presented to the delegates for action 
at the next convention. 

Chaplain was the Rey. James K. 
Cadwallader. Principal speaker was 
Dr. John R. Brokhoff, Atlanta, Ga. 
Banquet speaker was the Rev. James 
R. Crumley, Jr., Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Congregational leagues that con- 
ducted devotional periods were: Grace, 
Oak Ridge; Millers, Knoxville; and 
Oak Grove, Bristol, Va. 


Emblems painted for synodical interme- 
diate contest are displayed by Phyllis 
Riegel, left, Gwen Large, Jean Ritzen- 
thaler from Christ Church, Rosedale, L.I, 
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DISTRICT RALLIES, 


Attendance exceeds membership 


When you have 110 members regis- 
tered in your district LL, it’s rather 
surprising to have 119 leaguers show 
up for a district rally. But that’s what 
happened in the New York City Dis- 
trict at a conclave in Trinity Church, 
Staten Island. 

The over-size attendance was pro- 
duced by large delegations from 
leagues interested in joining the dis- 
trict. “This extension work,” the Lu- 
THER LIFE correspondent reports, “‘is 
one of the biggest challenges of our 
district program.” At the rally, the 
intermediate and senior units of 
Transfiguration LL, Manhattan, were 
accepted into membership. 

Gustave Wedemeyer, Jr., was te- 
elected president of the district. Other 
officers named were: Vice presidents, 
Frederick Wedemeyer and Gladys 
Lewis; corresponding secretary, Carol 
Siekmann; recording secretary, Doris 
Rhodes; and treasurer, Henry Ziegler. 

Also installed were: Herbert Linde- 
wurth, Christian vocation secretary; 
Barbara Wilson, missionary secretary; 
Judy Franciosa, education secretary ; 
Barbara Pfeil, member-at-large; Pas- 
tors John Magalee and Frederick Eck- 
hardt, advisors. 

Theme of “Christian Vocations” 
was presented in four talk-shops led 
by a teacher, secretary, housewife, and 
foreign missionary. The discussions 
were tied together by an address to the 
entire group by Pastor Robert Heffner. 

More stars were added to the dis- 
trict’s  servicemen’s flag. Forty-one 
leaguers are serving in the armed 
forces. 


Long Island re-elects Kull 


Dorothy Kull was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Long Island District LL 
at the spring convention in Holy 
“Trinity Church, Hollis. Other officers 
chosen were: Vice presidents, Evelyn 
Paul and Henry Heil; recording secre- 
tary, Phyllis Lewis; corresponding 
secretary, Roslyn Olsen; and treasurer, 
Estelle Hyder. 

Attendance banners went to the in- 
termediate unit of Resurrection LL, St. 
Albans; the senior unit of Incarna- 
tion LL, Jamaica; and the young 
-people’s unit of Resurrection LL, St. 
Albans. 

Efficiency awards, given for out- 
standing league work, were presented 
to the intermediate unit of Holy 
Trinity LL, Hollis; and the senior and 
young people's units of Holy Trinity 
LL, Bellerose. 

Discussion groups dealt with 
phases of social action. Opening devo- 
tions were led by the Rev. Erich Wal- 
dek, whose name was the first to be 
placed on the district life service scroll. 
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Adults show concern for youth 


Adults in several of Hudson Val- 
ley District’s churches were anxious 
to see that congregational youth got 
to the spring retreat. And they ex- 
pressed their concern financially. One 
church turned over an entire Sunday 
morning offering to send leaguers to 
the sessions. Another church council 
gave $2.00 for each one from that 
church who attended. Two of the 
councilmen from this congregation 
gave $6.00 each. 

Seventy-two attended the district’s 
first retreat at Tivoli Towers, Tivoli, 
N.Y. Pastor Paul Young, Hudson, was 


retreat master. Pastor Robert Heffner, 
advisor to the Westchester District 
LL, was special speaker. 


Leaguer Elaine Kock shows Pastor G. Van 
Boening, Columbus, Nebr., illustrations 
of ULC budget she had drawn for use of 
Midwest Synod’s stewardship committee. 


Send 30 boxes to Korea 


Over 30 boxes of used clothing are 
on their way to Korea via Lutheran 
World Relief because seniors of Holy 
Trinity, Bellerose, L.I., energetically 
canvassed their congregation. Their 
energy didn’t run out while they were 
packing the boxes either. In the pro- 
cess they staged a private fashion 


show that topped anything Fifth 
Avenue ever dreamed of produc- 
ing . 


Resurrection LL, St. Albans, L.L., 
now has a room of its own. Known 
as the “Blue Room,’ it is open to 
leaguers every Saturday evening for 
meetings. The leaguers decorated and 
furnished the room themselves .. . 

St. Thomas LL, Jamaica, held its 
semi-annual communion service and 
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Leaguers from St. John’s, Minneapolis, clean cabin for opening of Green Lake camp. 


supper, May 23. Parents of leaguers 
were invited to attend. 


Open camp on Green Lake 


In spite of threatening rain, 45 
Minnesota senior leaguers noisily ar- 
rived at the Lutheran camp on Green 
Lake, Chisago City, June 19, to open 
the buildings for the season. Under 
the direction of Jan Nielsen, LL repre- 
sentative on the camp board, the girls 
cleaned cabins, aired mattresses and 
pillows, and prepared dinner. 

Meantime the boys moved bunks 
and shutters and put in the boat, the 
pier, and the floating dock as directed 
by resident camp manager ‘Howie’ 
Knox. Leaders in this ‘muscle 
brigade” were Pastor Paul Obenauf, 
state league advisor, and Pastors My- 
ron Teske and Wayne Wickoren. 
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“They perspired as well as inspired,” 
the LUTHER LIFE correspondent fe 
ports. 

A hot sun came out just in time to 
make the swim period a real climax 
to a day full of service and fellow- 
ship. 


50 sing in “atomic city” 

When Bethlehem Church, Los 
Alamos, N.M.,-dedicated a new build- 
ing, the Luther League was represent- 
ed by 50 youth from St. Paul's, Albu- 
querque, who arrived via chartered 
bus. They were part of a special 80- 
voice choir that provided music for 
the service... 

The Luther Club of St. Paul’s, Albu- 
querque, plan a repeat performance 
of their building fund raising pro- 
gtam—complete with melodramas, 


“impersonations, pantomimes, and a 
one-act play .. . . Messiah, Denver, 
~Colo., recently produced ‘“There 
~Comes a Time’? and “‘Let’s Change 
Places.” 


Bon voyage 

Ice was floating in Buck Creek, near 
the Wittenberg College campus, but 
the fact did not restrain a group of 
fraternity men from tossing David 
- Ullery, president of the Ohio LL, into 
_ the water. They wanted to prepare him 
- for the shock of married life, since 
he had hung his fraternity pin on a 
cute co-ed. The girl: Christine John- 
- son, LUTHER LIFE correspondent for 
_the Ohio LL. Both Dave and Chris 
are juniors at Wittenberg .. . 
Nebraska seemed a long way from 
Long Island when LLA caravaner 
Irma Kunnmann unpacked her bag 
out west of the Mississippi last sum- 
mer. But this summer Irma received 
an assignment—from the U.S. Army, 
not the Luther League—that made 
- Omaha look as though it were just 
a hop and a skip from her home in 
_ Roosevelt, N. Y. She had accepted a 
- teaching position in Japan, with orders 
to go west sometime in August or 
| September . . . 

Seminarian Franklyn Morris, mid- 
_diler at Hamma Divinity School, has 
been traveling in the opposite direc- 
tion from Irma. Last summer he 
shepherded a parish on the prairies of 
Saskatchewan, in the Western Canada 
- Synod. This year he accepted assign- 
ment for a 15-month internship at 
St. Paul’s Church in Washington, 
D. C. A former officer in the Ken- 


Leaguer Wilda Story receives 4-H award. 


tucky-Tennessee LL, he will direct 
youth activities in the eastern seaboard 
congregation. 


Win Lutheran 4-H awards 


The Lutheran God-Home-Country 
Award for 4-H Club members tfe- 
cently was presented to 16-year-old 
Wilda Story, Good Shepherd Church, 
Savannah, Ga., and 18-year-old Ruth 
Crumley, Faith Church, Bluff City, 
Tenn. Only after three years of satis- 
factory 4-H Club work does a mem- 
ber become eligible for the honor 
given by Lutheran congregations. 

Ruth had completed eight years of 
club work, during which she had done 
projects in food preparation, home 
improvement, canning, clothing, and 
community leadership. As a candidate 
for the award she had written a theme 
on “How 4-H Has Helped Me to Be- 
come Interested in Better Country 
Homes and Living.” 

Wilda wrote her theme on “What 
the Christian Attitude in 4-H Club 
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4-H Club agent Elsie Lee Smalling pins 
God-Home-Country award on Ruth Crum- 
ley while Pastor R. L. Booze watches. 


Work Has Meant to Me.” She has 
completed projects in clothing, child 
care, home beautification, home indus- 
tries, home improvement, and food 
preparation. She has received recog- 
nition in the county, district, state, 
and national organization for work 
done in her clothing project. The Rev. 
Francis J. Heine is her pastor. 


Merit Scouting honors 


Star Scout Harold Meyer recently 
received the Pro Deo et Patria Boy 
Scouting award from Good Shepherd 
Church, Glenn Rock, N. J. Beside 
serving as president of the senior 
group of the Luther League, he has 
performed duties as acolyte and usher. 
As an award candidate he wrote an 
extensive theme on the life of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, outstanding Lutheran 
churchman .. . 
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Two boys from Tabernacle Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., were given the 
award on the same day. They were 
Eagle Scout Frank Genieser and Ex- 
plorer Scout George Derr. Earlier this 
year Life Scout Spencer Butterwick, 
]r., Tabernacle LL vice president, and 
Star Scout Eugene Windish, LL treas- 
urer, had merited the honor. 


In loving memory 

Memorial gifts were presented to 
the Luther League of America in the 
first six months of 1954 to honor the 
following: 

Mrs. C. L. LirAKER memorialized 
by Mrs. G. C. Ritchie and Jane Sig- 
mon, Albemarle, N. C. 

FRANCIS J. SHOEMAKER memorial- 
ized by William E. Epler, West Cata- 
sauqua, Pa. 

DorotHy LouIsE POHLE memorial- 
ized by friends in the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. 

THE Rev. Hans D. WEBER memor- 
ialized by the German Conference Lu- 
ther League, Ministertum of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


To honor the living 


In gratitude for friendship and loy- 
alty to youth, Luther leaguers pre- 
sented gifts to the Luther League of 
America in the first six months of 
1954 to honor the following: 

RUTH SCHENK honored by St. Mat- 
thew’s LL, Conestoga, Ont. 

Mr. AND Mrs. EDGAR KOEHLER 
honored by Christ LL, Pierce, Nebr. 

MERLIN HAKE, ROBERT WIEMER, 
and WILBER DASENBROCK honored 
by St. Peter’s LL, Creston, Nebr. 


VIVIAN CLAUSEN and LYLE HARMS 


honored by St. Mark’s LL, Bloom- 


- field, Nebr. 


ELEANOR SHEETS honored by Mt. 
Tabor LL, West Columbia, S. C. 

Mr. AND Mrs. GEORGE D. CAUGH- 
MAN honored by Ebenezer LL, Col- 
umbia, S. C. 

RAYMOND VOLKWINE honored by 
the Philadelphia Conference LL, Min- 


- isterium of Pennsylvania. 


THE Rev. WILLIAM J. DUCKER 


honored by the Philadelphia Confer- 


ence LL, Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 


To train youth leaders 


In order to provide seminarians and 
deaconess students with publications 
of the Luther League of America, 


_ special loyalty gifts were contributed 
in the first six months of 1954 by 


the following: 
CANADA—Young people’s group of 


Zion LL, Stratford, Ont.; Trinity LL, 


Walkerton, Ont.; Elmwood LL, Elm- 
wood, Ont. 


FLoripA—Intermediate group of 


Trinity LL, St. Petersburg; Trinity LL, 


St. Petersburg; St. Mark’s LL, Jack- 


— sonville. 

INDIANA—Luther League of In- 
diana. 

MARYLAND—Luther League of 


Maryland; St. Paul’s LL, Washington, 

D. C.; Luther League of Maryland. 
MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA— 

Philadelphia Conference LL; _ St. 


_ John’s LL, Mickleys, Pa. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Luther League 
of South Carolina. 


For those away 


To enable the Luther League of 
America to offer LUTHER LIFE to 
young Lutherans in the armed forces 


at a reduced rate, contributions have 
been made during the first six months 
of 1954 by the following: 


CANADA—St. Paul’s LL, Bridge- 
port, Ont.; Orval Becker, Elmwood, 
Ont.; Shirley Leifso, Elmwood, Ont. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA—J ean 
Doll, Lancaster, Pa. 


MARYLAND—Senior group of St. 
Mark’s-Incarnation LL, Washington, 
DG : 

MipweEst—Salem LL, Fontanelle, 
Nebr. 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA— 
Howard ‘Turkheimer, Jr., Philadel- 
phia; St. John’s LL, Mickley’s; Mrs. 
Dorothy Harris, Philadelphia; Ann M. 


“Me for Michigan” Slides 


Twenty-five sets of slides entitled 
“Me for Michigan” are available 
for circulation throughout the Lu- 
ther League of America, Executive 
Secretary Leslie Conrad, Jr., has 
announced. No rental charge is be- 
ing made since their purpose is to 
promote attendance at the LLA 
conyention at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Aug. 15-20, 
1955. 

Fifty slides are in each set. The 
first 40 show scenes at the 1953 
convention at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio. The remainder pic- 
ture the University of Michigan. A 
script is provided. 

“Leagues wishing to use a set 
should book it at least a month in 
advance of view time,” Secretary 
Conrad stated. “A date of prefer- 
ence, plus alternate dates, should 
be included with the order.” 


The slides may be borrowed by 
writing to: The Luther League of 
America, 825 Muhlenberg Build- 
ing, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
Top ree 


Davis, Chester, Pa.; Trinity LL, Top- 
ton, Pa.; Shalter’s LL, Shalters, Pa.; 
Trinity LL, Bowers, Pa. 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Bethlehem LL, 
Irmo. 


The bright ones 


Shortly before she packed her togs 
to go caravaning for LLA, Patsy Ann 
Foust, Lexington, N. C., received 
word that she had been awarded a 
scholarship to the University of North 
Carolina. It will be renewable for 
three additional years or until she 
graduates from the university. Patsy 
also won the 1954 American Legion 


Convention Calendar 


AUGUST 

9-12—Georgia-Alabama LL, New- 

' berry College, Newberry, S. C. 

15-21—Iowa LL, Lake Okoboji, 
Milford, Iowa. 

17-19—Midwest LL, Midland Col- 
lege, Fremont, Nebr. 

22-24—West Virginia LL, State 
4-H Camp, Jackson Mills, W.Va. 

23-30—Rocky Mountain LL, Camp 
Trojan, Boulder, Colo. 

22-29—Kansas LL, Camp Wa- 


Shun-Ga, Junction City, Kans. 


23-25—South Carolina LL, St. 
John’s Church, Spartanburg, S. C. 

27-29—Maryland LL, Gettysburg 
College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

28-Sept 4—Pittsburgh LL, Camp 
Lutherlyn, Prospect, Pa. 

30-Sept 3—Wisconsin LL. 

SEPTEMBER 

4- 6—New Jersey LL, Drew Uni- 
versity, Madison, N. J. 

4- 6—California LL, Grace 
Church, Culver City, Calif. 

10-12—Minnesota LL. 
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Scholarship at Lexington High .. . 
Elizabeth Cromer, missionary secte- 
tary of the North Carolina LL, is re- 
cipient of a $300 scholarship estab- 
lished by the Lutheran Brotherhood 
Insurance Society. It is awarded an- 
nually to a Lenoir Rhyne College ju- 
nior on the basis of scholarship, re- 
ligious leadership, personality, general 
achievement, and influence .. . 


Robert Seastrunk, West Columbia, 
S. C., is 1954 winner of the Lutheran 
Brotherhood scholarship at Newberry 
College. Last year he was secretary of 
the junior class and assistant circula- 
tion manager of the student news- 
paper. This year he will serve as busi- 
ness manager of the college year- 
book... 

Beginning during the 1954-55 
school year, “Church Youth Leader- 
ship Scholarship” awards of $150 
each will be given by the Lutheran 
Brotherhood Insurance Society to Pro 
Deo Scouts, and 4-H Club members 
who have been selected as outstand- 
ing seniors in Lutheran colleges. 


Demetrios gets “foster fathers” 


A little Greek boy named Deme- 
trios Koufos has 300 “foster fathers,” 
most of whom sport crew cuts and 
“Joe College” clothes. They are the 
members of Wattenberg College's 
eight fraternities. 


The Wittenberg fraternity council 
is sponsoring the nine-year-old young- 
ster and his family in Piraeus, Greece, 
through the Save the Children Fed- 
eration. Warm clothes, school sup- 
plies, and household articles will be 
sent. The project is supported by funds 
raised by the organization in campus 
activities and through contributions. 


Gliewe Wins Poster Contest 


Rochester, N.Y., artist places first among eight Lutheran 


youth invited to submit entries for Youth Sunday poster. 


RTIST who drew the Youth Sun- 
day poster being displayed in 
hundreds of United Lutheran congre- 
gations across the United States, 
Canada, and Puerto Rico during Sep- 
tember is Luther leaguer Unada 
Grace Gliewe from Rochester, N. Y. 
Her design was selected over that of 
seven other young Lutheran artists 
who were invited early this year to 
compete in a limited contest conduct- 
ed by the Luther League of America. 
Second place winner was the poster 
printed on the cover to this issue of 
LUTHER LIFE. It was drawn by Robert 
H. Rohm, industrial design major at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. His 
home church is Calvary Lutheran, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

Third place was taken by Harold 
Wirkkunen, University of Minnesota 
student from St. Paul. He is a former 
vice president of his congregational 
Luther League. 

Other young Lutherans selected to 
participate in the competition were: 
Patsy Hamm, Hagerstown, Md.; 
Duain Vierow, North St. Paul, Minn.; 
Roger Lynch, Dunbar, W. Va.; Ruth 
Ahl, West Albany, N. Y.; and Joyce 
Nafzinger, Hutchinson, Kans. 


“It’s rather difficult to remember a 
time when I did not want to be an 
artist,” Unada reports. “ “Way back in 
grammar school days, as I splashed 


Christian rdulte 
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Youth Sunday poster being displayed in 
hundreds of ULC churches in September. 
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Leng Tithe. nee \ 


NITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Third-place winner was drawn by Harold 
Wirkkunen, leaguer from St. Paul, Minn. 


great splotches of poster paint on 
brown paper murals, I had visions of 
the traditional Parisian garret. In high 
school, I crammed as many hours of 
art classes into my schedule as were 
possible under New York State Re- 
gents’ regulations, attended weekly 
scholarship classes in painting and 
ceramics at the Rochester Memorial 
Art Gallery, and hoped for a scholar- 
ship to a New York City art school 
and a career in advertising art.” 

She didn’t win a scholarship to a 
New York City art school, but she did 
win two scholarships to Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Four years later she graduated 
with a degree of Bachelor of Fine 
Arts, magna cum laude. Currently she 
works for an advertising agency in 
Rochester and longs for the life of a 
free lance book illustrator. 
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Twenty-year-old Bob Rohm plans 
to study fine art for at least two years 
after his graduation from Pratt and 
hopes that one of these will be in 
Europe. His ambition is to concentrate 
on the field of fine art, using the media 
of both painting and sculpture. 


Harold Wirkkunen is sports car- 
toonist on the University of Minnesota 
Daily, world’s largest college news- 
paper. He hasn’t yet decided whether 
to major in journalism, commercial 
art, or art education. During the com- 
ing term he will be a sophomore. 


Emphasize “Partners” theme 


Directions to the contestants told 
them to express obviously the Youth 
Sunday theme: Partners. “Purpose,” 
they were informed, “is to point up 
the fact that the youth of the church 
and the adults of the church are 
‘partners’ in carrying on the work of 
the United Lutheran Church, its 
synods, and its congregations.” 

Judges were: The Rey. Leslie Con- 
rad, Jr., LLA executive secretary; Ed- 
mund Jones, art director for the ULC 
Board of Publication; the Rev. John 
Mangum, editor of LUTHER LIFE; 
Dr. Gustav Wiencke, editor of youth 
materials for the ULC Board of Parish 
Education; and Sister Mildred Winter, 
executive secretary of the ULC Board 
of Deaconess Work. 


A similar contest will be sponsored 
by the Luther League of America in 
1955. Anyone wishing to participate— 
or anyone knowing a capable young 
Lutheran artist who might be invited 
to compete—should write to the Rev. 


John Mangum, 825 Muhlenberg 
Building, 1228 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. 
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Suggestions for Youth Sunday 


September 19 is the date. ‘Partners’ is the theme. 


HEME for Youth Sunday 1954 is 

“Partners.’’ Its purpose is to show 
how adults and youth of the church 
can work together in carrying out the 
program of the local congregation, the 
synod, and the United Lutheran 
Church in America. As a secondary 
purpose it points out how the program 
of the Luther League of America, un- 
der its new constitution, is the pro- 
gram of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, interpreted and channeled 
to youth. 


Presentation 
Two types of program concerning 
this theme are presented in the guide. 
Read both through carefully. Then se- 
lect the one that best fits the celebra- 
tion of Youth Sunday in your congre- 
gation. 


The first type is a series of three 
speeches. These may be used in the 
more formal presentation, such as dur- 
ing The Service on Youth Sunday. 
Each speech may be memorized and de- 
livered by a different youth. 


For those who plan a more unusual 
observance, a simulated radio broad- 
cast has been prepared. 


No matter which type you select, 
rehearsals will be important. You will 
want your presentation to go smoothly, 
and your participants to be well pre- 
pared. 


Some congregations expand their 
celebration of Youth Sunday into an 
observance of Youth Week. They sim- 
ply translate the purpose of Youth 
Sunday into a program, and schedule 
events according to the needs and in- 
terests of their group. 


During such a Youth Week a variety 
of well-planned activities for young 
people is scheduled. Special discussion 
groups are featured in which different 
phases of the Youth Sunday theme are 
studied. Other events of Youth Week 
include service projects, worship, and 
fellowship. Careful planning, intensive 
preparation, and a flood of good pub- 
licity precede a successful Youth 
Week. 


Material 


For the use of worshippers, bulle- 
tins and offering envelopes are avail- 
able. Order them, at no charge, from 
the Luther League of America, Room 
825, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 
7, Pennsylvania. 
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Address for Youth Sunday 


N a mid-western community Luth- 

er leaguers were recently made 
partners in a program of visitation 
evangelism conducted by their con- 
gregation. Two of these enthusiastic 
young people called on a cynical 
middle-aged husband and wife and 
talked frankly about the Christian 
faith. The amazed man reported later, 
“If the church can do this for a couple 
of teen-agers there must be something 
to it.” He and his wife began attend- 
ing church. 


In Texas the synod president knows 
whom to call upon when he wants an 
area surveyed for mission develop- 
ment. Luther leaguers and active teen- 
agers are his canvassers. They go from 
door to door listing prospective mem- 
bers for new congregations. 


In Honolulu stands St. Paul’s Luth- 
eran Church, built with the help of 
money donated by Luther leaguers in 
the United States and Canada. In Ar- 
gentina the dormitory of a boys’ school 
is being built—with more dollars con- 
tributed by youth of the United Luth- 
eran Church in America. By the end of 
1955 nearly $30,000 will have been 
collected by Luther leaguers to aid in 
the construction of a permanent Luth- 
eran church in Puerto Nuevo, Puerto 
Rico. 


Young people of our United Luth- 
eran Church are, in a very practical 
sense, partners with the adults. We 
are anxious that we not be placed in 
the role of second-class citizens of 
the church. 
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Actually, all Christians are partners. 
The Christian church is a partnership 
of believers in Jesus Christ. When we 
young people took our confirmation 
vows in the chancel of this church we 
acknowledged our faith in Christ and 
our willingness to become working 
partners with the rest of the members 
of our congregation. 

The purpose of the Luther League 
is to lead us in assuming our share of 
the responsibility in the Christian part- 
nership. Its whole program is geared 
to help us, the youth members, help 
you, the adult members, with the total 
program of the church. Under adult 
guidance we can learn the practical 
ways of active participation. 

Our emphasis on serving today’s 
church today—and not sometime in 
the future when we grow older—be- 
gan officially last summer when the 
Luther League of America adopted a 
new constitution. The five-point pro- 
gram of the new constitution matches 
the program of the United Lutheran 
Church. 

This morning we of your congrega- 
tion’s Luther League would like to 
explain just how we can be partners 
with you. We believe that through 
taking part in the League’s program 
we can serve the whole congregation. 

The five divisions of the Luther 
League are these: Christian vocation, 
evangelism, missions, social action, 
and recreation. 

Activity in all five of these areas is 
prompted by one central factor: Re- 
sponse to the forgiving love of Jesus 


Christ, our Lord and Saviour. When 
Christ becomes a person’s Master, that 
individual’s whole aim is to live his 
life for Christ. 

We sum up the call that comes from 
God to each of us with the term Chris- 
tian vocation. Lots of people think 
that vocation refers only to the choice 


- of a job. We believe that it refers to 


that—and much more. God, we are 
sure, calls us to give our total selves 
to him. 

Our Christian vocation—our Chris- 
tian calling—involves all of life. Every 
decision and choice we make should 
grow out of our love for God. 

Now, we're young. We recognize 
our Own inexperience. We need adult 
partners in the venture we're under- 
taking. We want your friendship, your 
interest, your guidance. We desire full, 
satisfying, and worthwhile lives—the 
kind of lives that come from fulfilling 
God's purposes. 

We ask that you, as our elders in 
the venture of living Christianity, help 
us respond to God’s love in the right 
way. We need you to share the experi- 
ence of your own lives with us. This 
isn’t just high-sounding talk; God 
calls us. We ask you to guide us in 
answering his call. 

e 

There are all sorts of odd jobs in 
the church that we can do—practical 
things like licking stamps for mailings, 
serving as acolytes, choir members, and 
so on. But there are some other jobs 
that Christ himself talked about that 
seem even more important to us. 

Evangelism is one of these big jobs. 
Christ wants us to tell his good tidings. 
The pastors and theologians and lead- 
ers of the church tell us that this is the 
primary job of the Christian. 


We're eager to assist in the evange- 
lism program. More and more congre- 
gations are using young people like us 
to help make calls on the lapsed and 
unchurched. They have found that 
when we are well trained we make ex- 
cellent visitors. 

We young people also understand 
that evangelism isn’t just a visitation 
program. It involves daily witnessing 
to our Christian faith. 

That old tired phrase about ‘‘keep- 
ing up with the Joneses” has some- 
thing to do with us and evangelism. 
We know we can’t, as believing Chris- 
tians, follow the gang. Yet we hate to 
be considered different. I guess it’s our 
age or something. But right here we've 
a chance to do some personal evan- 
gelism. If we just stick up for our prin- 
ciples in spite of what others think 
we'll be telling the rest of the world 
about God and Christ. It doesn’t mat- 
ter where we are. It may be in school, 
at work, in sports, at home, down at 
the corner hangout drug store, driv- 
ing the family car, maybe in church. 

And here again we need our adult 
partners in the adventure of telling the 
glad tidings of Christ. We naturally 
look to you as our examples and lead- 
ers. 

Evangelism just naturally leads into 
another emphasis of our Luther League 
program. It is the part directed by the 
missionary division. 

We young people want to share with 
our elders in the tremendous job of 
taking the gospel around the whole 
globe. We can too. Some of us will be- 
come missionaries ourselves. We can 
answer God’s call by becoming preach- 
ers and teachers and doctors and 
nurses and going to the far places of 
the earth. 
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We can do missionary work right 
here at home by contributing our 
money for projects in both home and 
overseas mission fields. The Luther 
League of America sponsors a mission 
project every two years, and we con- 
tribute to that. At present the project 
is to build a church in Puerto Nuevo, 
Puerto Rico. We Luther leaguers across 
the continent are sending money that 
will total almost $30,000 by the end 
of 1955. In the past leaguers have giv- 
en to our Lutheran work in China, 
Japan, India, Liberia, Argentina, and 
British Guiana. 

Besides giving money Luther 
leaguers, in some areas, ate invited to 
take active part in starting mew con- 
gregations. We can be used to do sur- 
veying of areas and in various other 
jobs connected with starting new con- 
gregations. 

e 


The fourth division of the Luther 
League program has the imposing title 
“social action.” Actually our social ac- 
tion program is guided by the social 
action secretary of the Board of Social 
Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church. 


We know that we have failed to 
respond to God’s love in many parts 
of our lives. What happens in the 
politics of our community and our 
nation is part of our Christian respon- 
sibility. We know that slums are evil. 
We know that the divorce rate is 
alarmingly high and that Christian 
family life can help combat it. We 
know about the racial tensions that 
harm us all indirectly. 

The reason we know about these 
areas of public life is because we can, 
in our league meetings, study these 
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problems and learn what we should 
do to help solve them. 


The fifth division of the Luther 
League program is the recreation divi- 
sion. Since we are living a “‘total life,” 
we believe that our time of recreation 
and social fellowship is related to our 
Christianity. 

Everyone likes a good time, but 
there are good times and not-so-good 
good times. In the division of recrea- 
tion we develop the type of recreation 
that we feel is in keeping with Chris- 
tian teachings. The principles of our 
recreation division have been stated as 
follows: 


We believe that the God who cre- 
ated us is interested in our total lives 
—our work, our prayer, our play... 


We believe that the sense of fellow- 
ship among Christians is strengthened 
and encouraged by Christian recrea- 
tion. 

We believe that Christian recreation 
stimulates fellowship with God as well 
as fellowship with man. 

We believe that Christian recreation 
is a way of stressing the Christian ethic 
of love. 

We believe that our task is to offer 
youth something different from that 
which the world gives. 

THESE THEN are five areas in which 
we as young members are eager to be- 
come partners in the work of the 
church—Christian vocation, evange- 
lism, missions, social action, recrea- 
tion. We extend our hands to you in 
trust and in love. We hope that you 
will reach out to help us learn the 
way of complete Christian living. Like 
you adults we have one great aim: To 
live our lives so they will be wholly 
acceptable to Christ. 


Youth Present Their Case 


By Harold Lynch 


In radio dialogue for use on Youth Sunday, leaguers 


answer critic who accuses them of ‘blowing off steam.’ 


HIS simulated broadcast can be Players may easily double in two or 
(4 adapted to almost any setting. It more roles. 
may be presented on a platform or Cast 


Stage of an auditorium, or before the 
altar in a church sanctuary. Elaborate 
Staging is optional. Most parts may be 
read, rather than memorized, but re- ULeader (an adult) 
hearsals are necessary to clear up prob- Bob 
lems of timing and determine that the Jane 
audience will be able to see and hear Bill 
the presentation. Oldster 
A small “panel” table and three Canadian 
chairs should be placed at stage center Housewife 
facing the audience. On the front of Visitor 
the table put a real (or “dummy’) Girl 
microphone. At either side of this Nebraskan 
mike, but at some distance away, set Puerto Rican 
two other such microphones. The mike Treasurer 
at “stage left” will be designated mike Stewardship Chairman (an adult) 
one in the script, the center mike will Smith (an adult) 
be mike two, and that at “stage right’ Ben 
will be mike three. Each mike, as it Pennsylvanian 
is used, may be illuminated by a small Secretary 
Spotlight. Leaguer 


Director 
Announcer (a young person) 
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The director is equipped with a 
dummy telephone, or earphones and 
handset. He sits with the audience in a 
front seat facing the table. Whenever 
he speaks or acts he stands, faces the 
audience, then turns and points to the 
next speaker signaling him to begin. 


The broadcast 


Director: Thirty seconds ‘til air 
time. Stand by to go on the air in 30 
seconds. (He counts off on his watch. 
Then he points to the announcer who 
Stands ready at mike one.) Ten sec- 
onds ... five . . . we're on the air. 


ANNOUNCER: Good evening. The 
Luther League of 
Lutheran Church takes great pride in 
presenting “Partners,” the story of 
how young people and adults of our 
church work together in carrying on 
the program of our congregation, our 
synod, and the United Lutheran 
Church in America. Leaders of the 
church have often pointed out: 


(Director stands and signals “lead- 
jd) 


er” at mike three.) 


LEADER: All of us in the church 
should make a definite place for the 
contributions of our youth. We not on- 
ly need the vigor and energy that our 
young people can provide for every 
phase of our work. We need the te- 
freshment they can bring to our tradi- 
tional ways of doing things. We have 
tried to give our young people better 
schooling, broader experiences, more 
Opportunities for development, than 
we knew ourselves. Should not we 
ask them, then, to take on responsi- 
bilities in our congregations? Should 
not we make use of the-talents and 
capabilities of our young people in 
every way we can? 
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(While he speaks Bob, Jane and 
Bill, three typical league officers, seat 
themselves at the table around mike 
two.) 


ANNOUNCER: The Luther League 
program reflects the eagerness of the 
young people themselves to be part- 
ners with adults in serving the church. 
Its purpose is to lead youth in assum- 
ing their share of responsibility in the 
Christian partnership. With the help 
of adults youth can learn how to par- 
ticipate in the total program of the 
church. 


(The three leaguers speak to each 
other rather than to the audience.) 

Bos: Here, Jane. I brought the 
papers you wanted to look over. 

JANE: Oh, thanks, Bob. I’m pretty 
disgusted. Somebody was saying that 
the Luther League was just a social 
club, and I said that wasn’t true. I’d 
like to show them how our program 
really works. 

BiLL: Say, Bob, is that our local 
league constitution that you just gave 
Jane? 

Bos: Yes—it’s patterned after the 
new constitution of the Luther League 
of America. One part describes the five 
divisions of our Luther League pro- 
gram. 

JANE: You mean this part here? 

BILL: That’s it. You can see how 
the whole program ties right in with 
the work our church does. 

JANE: Oh, here it is. “The Luther 
League shall provide a program that 
will foster Christian growth through 
education and activity in the fields of 
Christian vocation, evangelism, mis- 
sions, social action, and recreation.” 

BitL: What'd I tell you? Now read 


ithrough a couple of those descriptions 
of the work these divisions do, and 
jyou ll see just what I mean. Our Luther 
League is a regular part of the church’s 
work. 


| JANE: “The Christian vocation sec- 
‘retary shall encourage young people of 
the congregation to heed the divine 
‘call that comes to all people for full- 
itime Christian service and shall assist 
“them in finding the ways in which 
“God's will can be fulfilled in their 
lives. Emphasis shall be given to en- 
courage these full-time Christians to 
consider offering their lives for full- 
‘time service in the church.” 

Bos: That goes right along with 
ithe church’s own thought of Christian 
‘work, Christian choices, and Christian 
‘living. 

JANE: This is another division. 
“The social action secretary shall alert 
‘the youth of the congregation to their 
responsibilities as Christians in matters 
pertaining to sociological relations. He 
shall encourage the leaguers to study 
‘our social structure, stimulate them to 
form Christian convictions, and assist 
them in the expression of their convic- 
‘tions through service projects and ac- 
‘tions to alleviate social injustice.” 

BILL: That ought to show ’em we're 
“more than just a club! 

ANNOUNCER: Yes, today’s Luther 
‘leaguers stand ready to work with the 
‘church in its program. 

(As the three leaguers withdraw, 
“oldster’ pushes forward, elbowing 
the announcer out of the way on mike 
one.) 

OLDSTER: We-e-ell, I don’t know. 
_ These young folks talk a good case, all 
“tight. Those five divisions sound fine, 
and point to a real program. But these 
young folks always seem to get all 


fired up about things, and blow off a 
lot of steam. But they just wind up 
without doing anything about ‘em. 


(The announcer moves on to mike 
one again.) 


ANNOUNCER: I don’t think that 
particular criticism needs to be limited 
to young people only. But let’s find 
out whether they are really accomplish- 
ing anything. Tonight we are going 
to-tune in on Luther Leagues in the 
United States and Canada to see what's 
actually happening. (Housewife and 
visitor seat themselves at center table, 
while Canadian steps before mike 
one.) Take the work in evangelism. 
Young people in Western Canada can 
report: 

CANADIAN: Last winter, 33 churches 
in the Edmonton, Alberta, area partt-- 
cipated in a preaching-teaching mis- 
sion. Luther Leagues of these churches, 
together with older church members, 
visited every member of every Luther- 
an congregation. Purpose of the visi- 
tation was to encourage attendance at 
the preaching mission. 

(Director signals quick switch from 
mike three to mike one.) 


MUHLENBERG 


a completely accredited Lutheran Col- 
lege for men which believes in Chris- 
tian education and which provides 
excellent facilities and a _ strong 
faculty. 


Write: Mr. Harry A. Benfer 
Director 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


of Admissions 


Allentown, Penna. 
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ANNouNCER: And in Tyler, Texas, 
29 leaguers from Lutheran churches 
of Houston, conducted a religious cen- 
sus under the direction of the president 
of the Texas Synod. They rang 2,700 
doorbells in Tyler to learn if enough 
Lutherans lived there to warrant the 
beginning of a mission congregation. 

(Visitor raps lightly on table.) 

HousewiFE: (Calling) Just a min- 
ute, please. Be right with you. (Speak- 
ing normally) Oh, good afternoon! 

VisiToR: Good afternoon, ma’am. 
I'm Jimmy Wagner from over in 
Houston. We’re taking a religious sur- 
vey for the Lutheran church. 

HousrwIFE: Oh, yes. I read about 
it in the paper. But I thought the men 
—TI mean the older men—were mak- 
ing the survey. 

Visiror: Well, ma'am, I’m from 
the Luther League. That’s the youth 
group in the church. And this is one 
of the jobs that we can do for the 
church. 

HousEwIFE: Well, I think it’s just 
wonderful that you're doing this. 
What do you want to know? 

Visitor: May I have your family 
name, ma'am? 


HousewiFE: Mrs. Jones, Mrs. 
Marian Jones. My husband’s name is 
George. 


Vistror: Thank you. Are you a 
member of a church? 

(Director waves, signalling end of 
scene, and points to announcer. House- 
wife and visitor withdraw during next 
speech. Teen-aged girl steps behind 
mike three.) 

ANNOUNCER: Young people help 
evangelism programs in many ways. 
Take this Luther League “Miss.” 

GirL: I was baby-sitting for them, 
see? And I just happened to say, 
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“Pretty soon Carolyn’ll be old enough 
for Sunday school.” They asked me 
what church I belonged to, and I told 
them. Then I said, “Why don’t you 
visit our church next Sunday? We'd 
love to have you, and there’s a nursery 
class for Carolyn and all.’ And then 
they said, “Oh, we haven’t been to 
church in years.” And I said some- 
thing about now was a good time to 
start again, on account of Carolyn. 
They said they’d think about it, and 
the next Sunday they came, and now 
they've joined our church, and are in- 
viting friends of theirs to come, too. 


(She withdraws immediately and is 
replaced by Nebraskan.) 

ANNOUNCER: In the division of 
missions, young people are as active 
as their elders. All over the country 
young people have contributed money, 
energy and talents to aid Christians in 
countries overseas. For instance, in Ne- 
braska: 


NEBRASKA: In Winside, Nebraska, 
we Luther leaguers really got behind 
Lutheran World Action’s clothing 
drive. We collected twelve thousand 
pounds of clothing for those who 
needed it overseas. 

ANNOUNCER: And Luther League 
help reaches out to many distant places 
in many different ways. 

(Nebraskan withdraws and 1s re- 
placed by Puerto Rican.) 

PueRTO RIcAN: I live in Puerto 
Nuevo, on the island of Puerto Rico. 
There a Lutheran Church began hold- 
ing services in 1950. My father was 
one of the first members, and is today 
a member of the church council. Many 
people would like to attend our church, 
but our building is very small. Though 
our church is well-supported by our 


congregation, we cannot afford to un- 
dertake construction of a new build- 
ang. We crowd our tiny chapel on Sun- 
idays, pressing so close to the altar that 
‘our pastor can reach out and touch us. 
‘The crowd even overflows beyond the 
doors. The Luther League of America 
heard of our difficulty, and has 
adopted our church, the Lutheran 
"Church of the Redeemer, as its mis- 
‘ssionary project for the years 1953 to 
1955. They are raising twenty-five 
‘thousand dollars toward the construc- 
‘tion of a new building for Christ’s 
work in Puerto Rico. (Puerto Rican 
withdraws.) 
(Treasurer steps before mike one.) 
TREASURER: That’s not all. In Hon- 
‘olulu stands St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
‘built with the help of money donated 
iby Luther leaguers in the United States 
and Canada. In Argentina the dormi- 
‘tory of a boys’ school is just being built 
‘with more dollars contributed by the 
youth of the United Lutheran Church. 
(Treasurer steps aside and announc- 
er takes his place at mike one. As he 
Speaks, Smith and Ben seat themselves 
at the center table, and Stewardship 
Chairman takes his place at mike 
three.) 
ANNOUNCER: In the recreation di- 
“vision Luther Leaguers have planned 
and presented countless wholesome 
and worthwhile programs for young 
people and adults. In another division 
—that of Christian vocation — more 
than twelve thousand, five hundred 
teen-agers have taken part in discus- 
sions in the last year on how a Chris- 
tian should choose his life career and 
how each person can be a full-time 
Christian. Many young people, through 
these discussions, have been led to 
consider full-time Christian seryice in 


the church as pastors, missionaries, and 
religious journalists. But thousands of 
other young people discovered how 
they could be Christian students, Chris- 
tian doctors, Christian farmers, and 
Christian housewives. This field of 
Christian vocation includes more than 
these things. For instance, in Hemp- 
stead, New York, a leader of a Luth- 
eran congregation there reports: 

(Director signals to Stewardship 
Chairman to speak.) 

STEWARD: The matter of Christian 
stewardship is, of course, a part of the 
area of Christian vocation of time, tal- 
ents and money. In the important field 
of stewardship young people have 
shown time and again that they are 
worthy of full church membership re- 
sponsibility. Many teen-agers show 
their recognition of this obligation by 
tithing, that is, putting aside the first 
tenth of their income for the work of 
the Lord. In our church teen-agers are 
trained, along with adults, to go on 
every member visitation to secure finan- 
cial pledges. (He withdraws.) 

SMITH: Well, Ben I’d guess that 
those papers you're carrying are the 
every-member canvass reports for the 
Luther League. 

BEN: I'd guess you're right, Mr. 
Smith. That’s just what they are. We've 
done even better on this than last year. 
You know, some people thought that 
the older folks ’d resent having us kids 
come around and talk to them about 
stewardship. But it hasn’t worked out 
that way at all. Everybody was glad 
to see us. And we got a fine response, 
not only from fellows and girls our 
own age, but from the older members, 
too. 

SMITH: One couple said their son 
went out on the calls, and they asked 
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him how much he was pledging. His 
answer really shocked his parents, be- 
cause he was planning to give more 
than they had ever pledged to the 
church before. You know what they 
told me? They said, “We're going to 
double our pledge this year.” (Both 
withdraw.) 

ANNOUNCER: Today's young 
people realize, also that they have a 
Christian obligation to work for the 
betterment of their communities, 
through social action. They know that 
racial tensions, poor housing condi- 
tions, and community injustices exist. 
And that Christian citizens must sup- 
port efforts to improve community life. 
Of special interest is the Luther League 
work in homes and institutions. We'll 
switch now to Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

(Pennsylvanian steps up to mike 
three.) 

PENNA: Last year, the leaguers in 
our church became interested in a small 
Negro orphanage nearby. Groups of 
us started going there Sunday after- 
noons to teach classes in Christian edu- 
cation. And we got the rest of our 
church interested, and raised some 
money for paint and curtains, linoleum 
and furniture for the home. Then 
when Christmas came, we gave a party 
for the children, over at the church. 
Had a lot of fun. (He /eaves.) 

ANNOUNCER: The South Carolina 
Luther League has set up a system to 
foster friendly contacts with guests of 
the Lowman Home for the Aged and 
Helpless in White Rock, South Caro- 
lina. Here’s the state league secretary 
to tell us more: 

(Secretary reports at mike three.) 

SECRETARY: We have a kind of 
“adoption agency” in the state Luther 
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League. Lowman Home guests are as- 
signed for “adoption” to congrega- 
tional Luther Leagues. Each year we 
get a list of the guests in the home. 
And we send-out information to the 
leagues. They keep in touch with the 
older people. These folk need friends, 
people to visit them, and remember 
their birthdays and other anniversaries 
with gifts and cards. We send each 
league a name, with the person’s birth 
date, his health, his hobbies, and his 
clothing sizes. We take special requests 
into account when we make assign- 
ments. Many of our leagues like to 
keep the same person for several years, 
especially if he was a member of their 
congregation before entering the home. 
Regardless of whether or not they were 
acquainted before, though, leaguers 
and their assigned Lowman guest soon 
get to be real friends. (Leaves.) 

ANNOUNCER: You have heard what 
youth in the Luther League are ac- 
complishing—you have witnessed how 
many leaders and adults in the church 
are reacting to their help. But youth 
itself must speak now. 

(Leaguer goes to mike three.) 

LEAGUER: These, then, are five areas 
in which we, as young members, are 
eager to become partners in the work 
of the church—Christian vocation, 
evangelism, missions, social action, 
recreation. We exténd our hands to 
you—our adult partners—in trust and 
in love. We hope that you will reach 
out to help us learn the way of com- 
plete Christian living. Like you adults 
we have one great aim: To live our 
lives so they will be wholly acceptable 
to Christ. 

(As leaguer finishes, director waves 
his hand in a long gesture left to right 
indicating close of program.) 


Lyman L. Lemnitzer is the Army’s deputy chief of staff 


but he still remembers the leaguers in his home church. 


Lutheran in the Pentagon 


By James G. Horn 


| WENTY-ONE hours can seem 

endless when they plod along sec- 
ond by second. And for Lyman L. 
‘Lemnitzer, one of a group of Allied 
officers tensely waiting in a submarine 
ioff the coast of North Africa to com- 


plete a top-secret mission, time barely 
crawled. Recounting the experience at 
his desk in the Pentagon, this faith- 
ful Lutheran, now deputy chief of 
staff of the U. S. Army, commented, 
“Tt was a long, long day.” 

At the time of the mission in World 


jLemnitzer greets Winston Churchill at forward area in Italy during World War II. 


Lemnitzer, right, managed discussions with German High Command that resulted in 
surrender of all German forces in Northern Italy and Southern Austria in 1945. 


War II the Allied forces under Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower were lay- 
ing their plans for the invasion of 
North Africa. Supposedly French 
North Africa, an area where the Al- 
lies were later to land, was neutral. It 
was known, however, that some of the 
French forces:in North Africa would 
cooperate with the Allies. To what 
extent was a question that needed 
answering. Another critical unknown 
factor was how much resistance the 
French would put up against the Al- 
lied invasion. 

To insure the success of the in- 
vasion, it was important that the high 
officers of the Allies and those French- 
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men who would support the Allies 
meet on French North African soil 
to exchange necessary information. 
Such a procedure was exceedingly 
dangerous. If the high Allied staff of- 
ficers were caught on neutral French 
territory, they would undoubtedly be 
arrested and interned. The secrecy sur- 
rounding the impending invasion 
would be smashed, possibly with dis- 
astrous effects. 

A house on a lonely point along the 
Algiers coast called “‘Cherchel Light” 
was selected for the scene of the meet- 
ing. To this spot would come General 
Mark Clark, General Lemnitzer as as- 
sistant chief of staff (Operations and 


Plans) of the Allied Force headquar- 
‘ters, and a small group of officers of 
‘the Allied forces. These men were 
‘to proceed from Gibraltar to the point 
‘by submarine and wait until they saw 
a light in the house. Small boats would 
‘take the party ashore. 


Submarine delayed in starting 

The submarine was late in getting 
wunderway and had to cover much of 
ithe distance on the surface. Luck was 
against the men, for when they arrived 
‘off Cherchel Light, day was almost 
‘breaking before the operation could be 
carried out. And the rendezvous had 
‘to be postponed until the next evening. 


All day the submarine lay under- 

‘water. In the cramped space the crew 
_and the officers tried their best to be 
‘comfortable. Time seemed to stand 
still. 
{ That night the submarine surfaced 
‘once more. But now another hitch de- 
veloped—the small party held grave 
doubts that the group on shore would 
remain for another try. 

Through the early evening hours 
‘the party anxiously scanned the dark 
for the prearranged sign. But not a 
glimmer shone from the house. About 
midnight the submarine was ready to 
‘turn for home when the signal light 
slashed the darkness. At once the Al- 
lied officers launched their frail craft 
and headed for shore. The rest of the 
night they spent in conferences with 
‘General Charles Mast, the French 
commander in Algiers, and his staff. 


® The Rev. James G. Horn, who 
interviewed General Lemnitzer for 


Luther Life, is pastor of the Smiths- 
burg parish, Smithsburg, Md. 


Even then danger of discovery was 
just a hair’s breadth away. The police 
had grown suspicious and twice dis- 
patched detachments to raid the house. 
Both times the group hid without be- 
ing detected. Once they took refuge 
in a wine cellar. But as General Clark 
cabled General Eisenhower, however, 
the cellar was “empty, repeat empty.” 

Suspicions of the police concerning 
the house on lonely Cherchel Light 
had been aroused, explained General 
Lemnitzer, in a very simple way. The 
Arab servants in the house had been 
told to take the day off and go into 
town. Not having had a day off in 
years they thought something unusual 
was about to happen and informed 
the police. 

When the officers returned to their _ 
boats after the meeting they found 
that the surf was high, making use 
of the craft dangerous in turbulent 
waters. On the first attempt General 
Mark Clark’s boat overturned and the 
commanding officer lost his uniform 
and a considerable amount of gold 
that he carried. So the party turned 
back to shore, hiding in the woods. 


Slowly the men worked around to 
a cove that was somewhat protected. 
From this point they made their way 
to the submarine. In mid-Mediter- 
ranean the submarine was met by a 
seaplane that picked up the staff and 
flew them to Gibraltar. From there the 
group boarded B-17’s for London. 

“That mission saved many lives,” 
commented General Lemnitzer. 
“Planes supporting the landing at Al- 
giers could not operate effectively 
from Gibraltar so they moved in to 
the North African airfields which we 
arranged to be in friendly hands as 
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a result of the conference.”’ 


Other episodes in General Lem- 
nitzer’s army career are equally ex- 
citing and equally important. 


Manages surrender discussions 


When the bombs exploded at Pearl 
Harbor, Lemnitzer was a major, as- 
signed as assistant to the operations 
officer of the General Headquarters of 
the Army. In September 1943 he par- 
ticipated in the armistice discussions 
with representatives of Italy’s Marshal 
Badoglio. These discussions led di- 
rectly to the Italian surrender. 

Then in March 1945 Lemnitzer en- 
tered Switzerland charged with the 
management of surrender discussions 
with representatives of the German 
High Command. This task resulted in 
the surrender of all German forces 
in Northern Italy and Southern Aus- 
tria on May 2, 1945. 

He began an eight-month tour of 
duty in command of the Seventh In- 
fantry Division in Korea in December 
1951. Here the General was not only 
in command of a division at the front, 
but he also was engaged in working 
out a financial and economic agree- 
ment between the United States and 
Dr. Synghman Rhee in Pusan. He 
commuted the several hundred miles 
between the front and Pusan in a light 
divisional place. Commented the Gen- 
eral, “It was rough flying over the 
mountains.” 

Even though his duties have carried 
him to many areas of the globe Lem- 
nitzer still keeps abreast with events 
in the Lutheran church. While on his 
tour of duty in Korea, for instance, he 
conferred with Dr. Franklin Clark 
Fry, president of the United Lutheran 
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Church in America, on Dr. Fry’s visit 
to that country. 

Lemnitzer, a graduate of the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, has 
earned a great many decorations and 
service medals. Besides those awarded 
by the American government he has 
been decorated by the British, Italy, 
Brazil, Poland, France, Yugoslavia, 
and Czechoslovakia. A national maga- 
zine has described him as one of the 
Army's fair-haired boys, a “future 
Eisenhower.” 


Home town honors Lemnitzer 


Perhaps the best description of the 
kind of person the General is was 
written by a Luther leaguer in his 
home town, Honesdale, Pa. The 
young person wrote, ‘Honesdale had 
a large welcoming-home parade for 
the boys at the end of the last war— 
at this Major General Lemnitzer was 
guest of honor. During the parade he 
saw an old friend, left his car and 
greeted his friend personally. 

“Whenever possible he has visited 
with the boys from here if they hap- 
pened to be near him. One of the 
nicest things he did for local parents 
was to find where their sons were 
buried. If near where he was stationed, 
he took pictures and sent them to the 
parents. : 

“On one of his busy weekends here, 
he addressed our church school (St. 
John’s Lutheran Church). The young 
people liked him regardless of the 
BRASS (as they put it). 

“He may be a small town hero to 
us, but in every way one with a big 
heart. It has been years since he left 
Honesdale, but he remembers—even 
the ones growing up.” 


Pickets in front of San Francisco office after wage, contract dispute. (UP Photo) 


Should a Picket Line 
Stop a Christian? 


An outstanding authority gives the Lutheran viewpoint 


in dealing with clashes between labor and management. 


By Harold C. Letts 


1A. group of college and seminary 
students, who were working dur- 
ing the summer months in a can fac- 
tory, were suddenly, confronted with 
the problem as to whether they should 
cross a picket line that had been 


thrown around their plant. All of 
them needed money to return to school 
in the fall. And the cans the company 
manufactured were needed for use in 
packing the bumper vegetable harvest 
that was rapidly ripening. 

The picket line had not been caused 
by labor-management friction in their 
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plant. Instead it was the result of a 
nation-wide steel strike that had cut 
off the supply of essential materials 
at the can factory. Their company was 
trying to continue production by using 
steel from a non-union plant. Conse- 
quently a picket line had been thrown 
around the gates. Should the students, 
as conscientious Christians, cross that 
line ? 


Collective bargaining in America 


They had already talked with the 
president of a steel workers’ local. 
He was a large but soft-spoken man 
with a shock of iron grey hair and a 
ruddy face. His story of danger in 
making steel was punctuated by ges- 
tures of a hand on which three fingers 
were missing. As he told them of the 
struggle to gain living wages and of 
the past battles to win the 10-hour 
and then the eight-hour day, they un- 
derstood something of the Christian 
motivation behind his labors as a 
union organizer. 

They also knew that the pattern of 
wages in their own plant as well as 
the fringe benefits such as group life 
insurance, hospitalization, and the 
pension system were partly determined 
by the contract pattern set in the steel 
industry. Indeed, this was one of the 
complicating factors in the present 
steel strike. The industry hesitated to 
grant the full union demands because 
they felt it would necessitate a rise 
in steel prices as well as a new round 
of wage negotiations in all industry 
just at a time when inflationary pres- 
sures already were rising. 

Two things the students were 
agreed on. First, union organization 
and collective bargaining had made 
major contributions to American eco- 
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nomic development and to the Ameri- 
can standard of living. Second, they 
felt that inflation was the problem 
of all the people of the United States, 
and that no one group should sacri- 
fice its opportunity of increases in in- 
come unless all groups also shared 
the sacrifice equally. The union had 
a tight to ask for wage increases so 
long as other groups refused price 
controls and profit limitations. 


But what about a picket line? In 
this case it was a way of informing 
people about the wage dispute in the 
steel industry. As they paraded in 
front of the factory gate the strikers 
carried signs telling of their wage 
demands. They also warned against 
using steel made in a plant employing 
non-union labor. 


The strike weapon 


As a public announcement of a 
labor-management dispute peaceful 
picketing has been declared legal by 
the U. S. Supreme Court. Once the 
public knows about the strike it can 
decide whether it is legitimate and de- 
serving of support. 

Strikes can occur over many issues. 
In one eastern plant a series of strikes 
that seemingly settled nothing led to 
an investigation by the top manage- 
ment of the company. The investiga- 
tion revealed that the superintendent 
of this plant had always been rather 
domineering. After a tour of duty in 
the Army as a major, he had returned 
to the plant more demanding and 


@ The Rev. Harold C. Letts is sec- 
social action of the 


retary for 
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brusque than ever. He simply tried to 
run the plant as he had run his Army 
outfit. A lot of G.JI.’s in the labor 
‘force resented this and refused to ac- 
cept his way of managing things. They 
called “‘quickee’’ strikes over the least 
issue that came up. No settlement 
could be made to last because they 
would not tolerate the ways of the su- 
perintendent. 


When the superintendent discoy- 
ered that the basis of his labor trouble 
was in himself, he decided to change 
his methods of management rather 
than lose his job. He won back the 
confidence of his workers by setting up 
a series of discussions with the shop 
stewards of the union and by daily 
trips through the plant to talk with 
-the workers. As in this situation, 
strikes can sometimes uncover hidden 
Problems and reveal the importance 
‘of labor-management cooperation to 
all concerned. 


Mass picketing 


Strikes, however, are sometimes 
tests of economic strength. Each side 
tries to starve out the other and force 
-upon the other an unwanted settle- 
ment. In such cases mass picketing, in 
order to keep non-union employees 
out of the plant, may be part of the 
union strategy. In the past this has 
sometimes led to violence and even 
bloodshed. Usually today police offic- 
ers and civil officials permit mass 
picketing but insist that it be peaceful. 

The union feels that its members’ 
jobs and livelihood are at stake. They 
know that only by common action 
can the workers protect wage stan- 
dards. Even the wage standards in 
non-union plants are forced up 


through competitions with the stand- 
dards set in union plants. This is true 
especially where there is a labor short- 
age. This is why organized labor asks 
other workers and the general public 
not to cross a picket line. Because of 
sympathy with the aims of labor many 
people do refuse to cross a picket 
line. Usually members of other unions 
will demonstrate their solidarity with 
all labor in the same way because they 
feel theit own standards are protected. 


Handling hot iron 


On other occasions a picket line 
may indicate an attempt by one union 
to persuade another company and its 
workers to stop using materials or 
products manufactured under non- 
union or unfair labor standards. This 
is sometimes called a “‘secondary boy- 
cott.”’ In the case of the students de- 
scribed earlier they were faced with 
a picket line established to persuade 
them and their fellow workers not to 
allow their company to use “hot iron,” 
that is steel made in non-union plants 
while a steel strike is under way. 


Behind a “‘secondary boycott’ are 
two union concerns. One, of course, is 
that the more complete the stoppage 
of production in an industry, the more 
powerful will the union’s position be 
at the bargaining table. This argument 
overlooks the possibility that the pub- 
lic or other businesses may be hin- 
dered. Thus the strikers will lose 
sympathy. 

The second concern of the union is 
to protect the companies that sign con- 
tracts with the union from unfair com- 
petition by non-union firms. In one 
industry, in which Lutherans are ac- 
tive in both labor and management 
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and where a cooperative spirit has 
long been present, new plants have 
recently been established by owners 
who refuse to bargain with the union. 
These new plants pay lower wages 
and are seriously undercutting the 
prices of the older companies who ob- 
serve union standards. In order to 
protect these older companies the 
union has been trying to organize the 
new companies. Also the union has 
been picketing the stores selling the 
non-union products, trying to persu- 
ade people to buy only union-made 
goods. 


Jurisdictional disputes 


Sometimes one union will feel its 
members should have jurisdiction over 
the jobs held by members of another 
union. They may picket that job and 
force a work stoppage. Such “‘juris- 
dictional disputes’ have often been 
criticized. Right now the AF of L 
and CIO are working to eliminate 
them. But other unions outside the 
two major labor bodies may still use 
a picket line to try and get new mem- 
bers or take over a job in what is 
essentially an inter-union fight. 


Making a decision 


Just as the students on the summer 
job did, all Christians will have to 
study each labor dispute in order to 
know whether to cross a picket line 
or not. Is there a real question of 
justice involved, or is this merely a 
fight between two labor unions that 
might better be settled in some smoke- 
filled room? If it is a case of a real 
labor-management dispute, has the 
union made a real effort to negotiate 
an agreement, or is it being unreason- 
able in its demands? Has the company 
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tried to negotiate or is it using the 
strike to destroy the union? If it is a 
“secondary boycott’ is the original 
strike justified, and is the company 
boycotted in any way responsible for 
the original strike? Are the company 
and workers who are boycotted being 
injured through the boycott when 
they are not responsible for the or- 
iginal situation ? 

It is questions like these that the 
Christian will have to answer before 
he can decide to cross or not to cross 
any particular picket line. Lutherans 
especially should remember that we 
have fellow members of our church 
in both labor and management. We 
do not want to play favorites. We 
must find out the issues, try to get 
the views of each side, and then de- 
cide how we can help to settle the 
dispute and also protect the rights 
of the whole community. 

Important in the thinking of Chris- 
tians about any economic problem, in- 
cluding picketing, will be three great 
purposes: The achievement of a high- 
er justice, the furthering of economic 
efficiency, and the building of fellow- 
ship and community. All these pur- 
poses grow out of Christian love. We 
must achieve a high degree of eco- 
nomic efficiency in order to support 
an ever-larger population in our coun- 
try and the world. Working for greater 
justice is the first step in making love 
a reality. Justice is not necessarily 
equality, but it does mean sharing the 
available economic resources so that 
all have the basic necessities of life 
and a fair chance to make one’s best 
contribution to society. Justice is the 
first step in building fellowship and 
community. If there are wide differ- 
ences in income, inevitably there will 


be sharp class divisions in society that 
will become the basis for hatred aud 
fear. 


Christians will have to keep these 
three purposes central in their think- 
ing and try to keep them in balance 
as they make their decisions in eco- 
nomic life. 


This topic should lend itself well to a 
debate or a panel discussion. In case of 
a debate assign two people to each side 
of the question. Let them read the sup- 
plementary reading mentioned below. Each 
person might speak for five minutes, and 
then be allowed two minutes for rebuttal. 
After the debate the rest of the group 
might be permitted to ask questions or 
make comments. 

If it is decided to use a panel dis- 
cussion method, the leader should en- 
deavor to get panel speakers who repre- 
sent different points of . view to serve. 
These speakers can be from the group, 
or from more experienced people outside 
the group. Probably three such speakers 
would be sufficient. Let each make a 
seven-minute presentation. Then let the 
group ask questions and make comments. 


It would be wise to call the panel to- 
gether a week before the meeting to dis- 
cuss what each wants to say, and to 
arrange the order of presentation. In this 
way there can be avoidance of duplication 
and more orderly development of the dis- 
cussion. 

Have the panel sit around a small table 
during the presentations. The discussion 
leader should keep on his feet during the 
question and comment period. He should 
see that each person gets a chance to 
speak, that all points of view are pre- 


' sented. Yet he should strive to have the 


_ group explore each point before going to 


another. 


Questions 

Questions for discussion have been 
listed in the body of the topic material. 
Here are some additional questions. 

1. Is there any difference between walk- 
ing in a picket line and crossing one? 
Should a Christian do either? 

2. What can an employer do when 
his competitors are paying lower wages 
than he does? 

3. What can an employer do when he is 
the victim of a jurisdictional dispute ? 


Supplementary reading 
Can Labor and Management Work To- 
gether? Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 
38th St. New York, N. Y. 25c. 
Co-operation Works Here. Canadian De- 
partment of Labour. Ottawa, Ontario. 1950. 
You and Unions. By Dale Yoder. Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 57 West Grand 
Avenue. Chicago 10, Ill. 40c. 


Audio-visual aids 

Working Together: A Case History of 
Labor-Management Cooperation. Obtain- 
able on rental basis. Twentieth Century 
Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 

Your Stake in Collective Bargaining. 
United Lutheran Publication House, 1228 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Worship 
Though you may wish to open the meet- 
ing with prayer, it is suggested that the 
worship be used at the end of the pro- 
gram. Arrange your own order of worship 
including some of the following recom- 
mended materials from the Christian Youth 
Hymnal. 
Hymns 217, 244, 234, 297 
Psalms 146 or 67 
Prayers No. 37, 64, 86 
Scripture: 
Exodus 2:11-20 
Exodus 5:3—6:8 
Matthew 25: 31-46 
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John and I have gone steady for 
four years and plan to be married. 
Should we get married now or wait 
until he goes into service, comes out, 
and finishes his college education? 
That’s another five years. With his 
summer jobs and my steady job, per- 
haps we could manage together. 


SUE CULP: My first impulse is to be 
very romantic and advocate an im- 
mediate marriage for our troubled 
couple. A little serious thought, how- 
ever, leads me to believe that John 
and his bride-to-be should postpone 
their altar trek until after his years 
as “Uncle Sam’s boy.” 


Several things entered into my rea- 
soning. Should they marry now, there 
is the possibility of separation during 
the all-important first months of mar- 
riage. The one left behind, because of 
her married status, is out of touch 
with her crowd and is, as a result, 
very lonely. 


Should they try living wherever 
John is stationed, they are confronted 
with even bigger problems. Living 
conditions on or near a military post 
are not always desirable, particularly 
for the vety young. 

Once John is out of service, I def- 
initely feel they should marry and 
share college together, because this is 
one of the most formative periods of 
life. Daily young married couples are 
proving that they can afford college, 
even on a strictly limited budget. In 
fact, a girl in my office reports that 
the most wonderful years of her life 
were spent with her husband at the 
University of North Carolina, where 
they shared experiences and made last- 
ing friendships together. 


a2 
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Three young leaders answe 


themselves—concerning m. 


ROBERT SCHULTZ: “Go ahead and 
get married now,” is my suggestion. 
You'd better, however, take my sug- 
gestion with a grain of salt. In the 
first place, be sure—and you probably 
are sure after going steady for four 
years—that John is the man for you. 
Otherwise the next five years will be 
filled with doubts and temptations, not 
very firm foundations upon which to 
build the life-time partnership. 

Secondly, be sure that you share with 
John a common and a living faith in 
Jesus Christ. If you are “‘one in Christ” 
your love is bound to “weather” the 
special problems you'll undoubtedly 
have to cope with. 

Finally, and this is not the least im- 
portant of my “grains of salt,” be 
certain that both of you, as individuals, 
are made of the “‘stuff’’ necessary to 
work hard and plan patiently for goals 
that may be months or even years away. 

If there’s no doubt in your mind that 
your lives fulfill each of these vifsos 
lose no time getting to the parson. 


PHILIP WAHLBURG: When a couple 
marries, they say to their parents and 


Married Now 


ons—and disagree among 


military service, college 


to all others concerned, “We're ready 
_ to stand on our own feet!’’ But simply 
on the financial level you’re not in 
position to say that now. You'd have 
- to lean on John’s parents for the ex- 
pense of his continued education and 
_ perhaps on both families if there were 
‘a baby or an extended illness. 

But if you start planning and sav- 
ing for the future now, by the time 
John has completed his hitch in the 

- service, the two of you should be in 
fair position to stand on your own. 
Your period of separation during 
John’s service time will make you 
more certain of your choice. Both of 
you will have additional maturity. Fi- 

-nancially, too, you should be in better 
position to stand on your own. 

Personally, I don’t favor college 
marriages, but I will admit that I 
haven’t yet seen the break-up of a 
single home where the couple was 
martied when one or both were well 
along in college. 


How can we profess to be Chris- 
tian and still condone the slaughter 
of other men who, although con- 


Robert Schulz, Williamsport, Pa., is a 
member of LLA evangelism committee. 


sidered to be the enemy by us, may 
be entirely blameless? How can we 
reconcile the Fifth Commandment in 
war? 


Sue: Although I wouldn’t even at- 
tempt to reconcile the Fifth Command- 
ment in war, I know that there is a 
basic instinct in every person for self 
preservation, whether it be preserva- 
tion of one’s life, ideals, or beliefs. 


Some things are bigger than the life 
of any individual. Ecclesiastes says that 
“there is a time for war and a time for 
peace,” and the time for war comes 
when the basic rights of man—his way 
of life, his freedom to believe in God 
—are violated. Then he is required to 
defend his rights even though inno- 
cent people may be hurt. 


It seems to me that the problem 
here lies not in justifying killing, but 
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in the necessity for finding a way by 
which all men can live together in 
peace because of a realization that the 
same God created us all. 


Bos: War and the killing involved 
are unquestionably wrong and sinful. 
At the same time, it is also sinful to 
“crawl into our shells” and passively 
permit an enemy to pursue unhindered 
his evil intent. The religion of love 
that Christ taught us is not a “‘thou 
shalt not” religion. It is one demand- 
ing positive action in the issues of life. 

The fact is that anything we as hu- 
man beings do is sinful in some de- 
gree. The good we do as Christians is 
not as white differentiated from black, 
but rather as varying shades of grey. 


Therefore we must, after careful 
thought and sincere prayer, choose the 
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least of the evils, which in some cases 
would seem to be war and, conse- 
quently, the killing of our fellowmen 
in battle. 


Pastor WAHLBERG: A Christian 
can never condone the slaughter of 
war or reconcile it with the Fifth 
Commandment. We believe that hu- 
man life is sacred to God. Anything 
that robs a man of life—whether it’s 
war, an automobile accident, or over- 
eating—is against the will of God. 

In the case of war, a Christian may 
have to choose between two evils— 
the evil involved in sacrificing life to 
protect home and heritage, or the evil 
of sacrificing home and heritage to 
protect life. Most people choose the 
first as the lesser of two evils. 

But the Christian can never have a 
good conscience even in such a choice. 
War must always be a sting in the 
conscience to remind us of our failure 
to live up to the will of God. Too, 
while there is even a tense peace, we 
must not accept war as inevitable or 
lose faith in persuasion as a means 
of settling differences. 


Do you think that a Christian 
college offers a better educational 
program than a state school? Why? 


SuE: If by education you are think- 
ing in terms of highly specialized 
training in some specific field, then 
I'll have to go along with the state 
afhliated school. These state subsidized 
schools can afford to give such con- 
centrated training. 


My idea of education, however, is 
the all-round development of the in- 
dividual, including personality, char- 
acter, academic potential, and Chris- 


tian growth—as well as providing 
practical experience in living closely 
with other people. I’m convinced that 
the smaller classes, the personal at- 
tention, and the high quality of stu- 
dents found in a church related school 
all work together to make a Christian 
college your best bet for this type of 
education, 


Bos: Yes, I very firmly believe that 
the Christian college offers a better 
educational program than a state 
school because any educational pro- 
gram, such as that of the state schools, 
that excludes the history and teachings 
of Christianity is, to use the slang, 
a “half-baked” educational program. 
A complete understanding of the 
Western civilization of which we are 
a part would be impossible without 
some detailed study of the Christian 
teachings and influence which are such 
an integral part of it. “To think or 
talk,” President Walter C. Langsam of 
Gettysburg College said recently, 
“about education today without using 
Christianity as the overall frame of 
reference, means to do an inadequate 
job.” 

Pastor WAHLBERG: In their own 
fields, I do feel that the Christian col- 
lege generally compares more than 
favorably with a state school. First, 
there is a fundamental difference of 
approach. The church college does not 
content itself with placing God and 
Christianity in a department with 
courses taught in an off-campus de- 
nominational student center. The 
church college takes the stand that 
Christ is the common-denominator for 
all learning and that knowing him is 
basic to all real education. 


Having attended two different 


Rev. Philip Wahlberg, Corpus Christi, is 
evangelism chairman of the Texas Synod. 


church colleges, I can appreciate, too, 
their more personal level of instruction 
and the degree of spiritual as well as 
intellectual consecration among faculty 
members. I also feel that in our church 
schools more opportunities for per- 
sonal growth are open. 


A comparison that always strikes 
home with me is this: When a good 85 
per cent of our college students go to 
non-ULC schools, why is it that al- 
most 85 per cent of men entering 
the ministry are graduates of our 
church schools? The answer isn’t that 
this percentage had already decided 
to study for the ministry when they 
enrolled in college. My observation is 
that not half of them had made a 
decision. To me the difference is that 
the church college definitely helps one 
choose a Christian pattern for life! 
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More Things _ 
Are Wrought by Prayer . . . 


A worship service by L. David Miller 


PRELUDE: “Our Father, Who Art in 
Heaven” (Vater Unser) Bach 
Chorale 

CALL TO WORSHIP: 

“. ... More things are wrought by 
prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Where- 
fore, let thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night 
and day. 

For what are men better than sheep 
or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the 
brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands 
of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who 
call them friend ?” 

—ALFRED TENNYSON 

HyMN: “Lord, Teach Us How to 
Pray” (Common Service Book 279) 

LEADER: A prominent church theolo- 
gian completed a book on the sub- 
ject of prayer. He was ready to send 
it to the publisher, but he could not 
decide on the title of the book. He 
called upon his family to help him 
make the decision. 
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One child suggested, “They Caught 
Me Kneeling.” Another said, ‘Call it 
Kneel, Heel.” The high school-aged 
son, drawled in disgust, “Why don’t 
you just call it, Prayer?” The father 
took his advice. 

Regardless of what we call our 
prayers—bidding prayers, silent pray- 
ers, intercessory prayers, free prayers— 
the important thing is to pray. We 
must learn to pray sincerely from our 
hearts. 

POEM: 


“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed; 

The motion of a hidden fire, 

That trembles in the breast. 


O Thou! by whom we come to God, 

The life, the truth, the way! 

The path of prayer Thyself hast 

trod: 

Lord, teach us how to pray.” 
LEADER: When the disciples asked 

Jesus, “Lord teach us to pray,’ they 

expressed one of the deepest needs 

of the human heart. If we know 

how to pray, we know how to be 


“What are men better than goats if, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer?” 


religious. 

Kagawa once said to second-gener- 
ation Japanese Christians on the West 
coast, “Your greatest lack is that you 
do not know how to pray.” 

SoLo: “It’s me, O Lord, Standing in 
the Need of Prayer.’ (Spiritual) 


LEADER: Are you afraid to pray? 
Would you be embarrassed if some- 
one were to call upon you to lead 
in public prayer? Would you stam- 
mer and in desperation pray the 
only prayer you really know, “Now 
I lay me down to sleep” ? 
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George Bernard Shaw was once 
asked how he learned to make 
speeches. He replied that he learned 
to make speeches the same way he 
learned to skate—by making a fool 
out of himself until he got used to it. 


People can see you when you learn 
to skate, but they don’t have to see 
you when you learn to pray. You need 
not “make a fool’ of yourself. You 
might be ill-at-ease the first few times 
you pray publicly, but if you talk with 
God in prayer privately you will have 
no difficulty in praying publicly. 

If you should, there are many in- 
spiring prayers that have been written 
for our use. They should not be a 
“last resort.” They should be selected 
frequently because of the beauty and 
completeness of their wording. 

Let us pray together a prayer that 
has come down to us from the 12th 
century: 


“Thanks be to thee, my Lord Jesus 

_ Christ, 

For all the benefits thou hast given 
me, 

For all the pains and insults thou 
hast borne for me, 

O most merciful Redeemer, Friend, 
and Brother, 

May I know thee more clearly, 

May I love thee more dearly, 

May I follow thee more nearly. 
Amen.” 


—Prayers New and Old 


LEADER: Jesus gave us the perfect 
prayer. Let us unite in a litany based 
on the Lord’s Prayer.—International 
Journal of Religious Education, 
June 1944 p. 29. Reprinted there 
from Sprit of Missions July 1927. 

LITANY: 

As he was praying in a certain place 
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. when he ceased, one of his dis- 
ciples said unto him, Lord, teach us 
to pray. And he taught them saying: 

Our Father— 


R—One Father, and therefore one 
family; thy family, a great brother- 
hood. 

Hallowed be thy name— 


R—That by my life with my towns- 
people, in my community, my holi- 
ness and theirs may show thy holi- 
ness in its beauty. 

Thy kingdom come— 

R—That perfect society, where every 
individual soul has its opportunity 
for its own full, creative and there- 
fore joyous life. 

Thy will be done on earth— 

R—On earth among men, here in this 
world, in human relations. 

As it is in heaven— 

R—I will carry on my vocation, my 
business; my home, by thy standard 
and principles. 

Our daily bread— 

R—Not my—the daily bread of the 
brotherhood of the whole commu- 
nity so that no one lacks and no 
one has too much. 

Forgive us as we forgive— 

R—I pray now for my enemy, through 
my forgiveness of him, I may get 
God's forgiveness. I pray for my 
state and my nation, that this will 
to forgive may be in every person 
as it is in thee. 

Lead us not into temptation— 

R—That temptation to refuse forgive- 
ness and to plan reprisal, to refuse 
the complete self-giving that will 
help to create the kingdom. 

LEADER: The day should start with 
prayer. Set aside a regular time for 
morning prayer. And God will bless 


you throughout the day. ‘More 

things are wrought by prayer than 

this world dreams of.” 

A jeweler once advised his cus- 
tomer, who had bought a watch, that 
he should wind it in the morning 
rather than the evening in order that 
it might better be able to withstand 
the shocks of the day. 

We need to wind up our spirits, to 
tighten the springs of prayer that we 
might better run the course of the day 
and forestall many shocks of life. 
POEM: 

“Every morning lean thine arm 

awhile 
Upon the windowsill of heaven 
And gaze upon thy Lord, 

Then, with the vision in thy heart, 
Turn strong to meet Thy day.” 
—Masterpieces of Religious Verse 

No. 1337. 

Soto: “The Prayer Perfect’’—Stensen 
LEADER: Let us pray together this 

morning prayer asking God’s guid- 

ance throughout the day. 
“O God, dwell with us through the 
hours of this day— 

Keeping us chaste in thought; 

Keeping us temperate and truthful 
in speech; 

Keeping us faithful and diligent 
in our work. 

Keeping us humble in our estima- 
tion of ourselves; 

Keeping us honorable and gener- 


® The Rev. L. David Miller is 
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remember him as the music direc- 
tor of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica convention in Oxford, Ohio. 


ous in our dealings with others; 
Keeping us loyal to every hallowed 
memory of the past; 

Keeping us mindful of our eternal 
destiny as children of thine. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

—Christian Youth Hymnal 

LEADER: We should take time to ask 

God’s guidance throughout the ac- 

tivities of a busy day. The busier 

Martin Luther became, the more 
* time he spent in prayer. 

Some of the most successful busi- 
ness men are those who realize their 
dependence on God and their need 
for his help. Stanley Jones once said, 
“Prayer is not only the refuge of the 
weak; it is the reinforcement of the 
strong.” The idea that only weak 
people pray is false. 

One of industry’s most successful 
business men looks to God to take him 
by the hand and lead him. There is 
nothing weak about him. His very ap- 
pearance testifies to his robust and 
virile personality. 

Hugo Weisbrodt, works manager of 
the Fort Wayne, Ind., branch of the 
International Harvester, has under his 
employ more than seven thousand 
workers. His plant is noted for the 
fine relations between management 
and labor. Perhaps the secret of Mr. 
Weisbrodt’s success is his reliance on 
God. He does not leave his religion in 
the Lutheran church he attends every 
Sunday. He takes it with him into his 
business. He not only prays privately, 
but he prays for his employees at every 
conference with them. 

Early in his career at the Fort 
Wayne works, the plant was halted 
because of a strike. The relations were 
strained. When the representatives of 
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labor and management met at the con- 
ference table to work out a satisfactory 
settlement, Mr. Weisbrodt rose to his 
feet and said. 

“IT never approach a major crisis 
without asking God’s guidance. Will 
all of you please stand and join me 
in prayer.” He then prayed a simple, 
sincere prayer expressing his gratitude 
for God, his confidence in his fellow 
workers, and requesting God’s guid- 
ance in arriving at a fair and honor- 
able solution to their mutual problems. 

When he finished praying, Mr. 
Weisbrodt said, “Now gentlemen, if 
in the course of this meeting I say or 
do anything that is contrary to what 
I said in that prayer, you call me on 
it.’ The strike was settled. 

Since then, Mr. Weisbrodt has 
made a practice of daily prayer. Every- 
one has confidence in this man who 
practices what he preaches. 

LEADER: Let us pray silently that we 
might be faithful to our religion. 
(SILENCE) 

Let us pray that we might have the 
courage to stand up for our beliefs in 
our business relations. 

(SILENCE ) 

Let us pray that God will bless both 

employers and employees. 
(SILENCE) 

Let us remember workers in cities 
and workers in the fields: 

men who go forth to toil and women 

who keep house; 

those whose work is dangerous; 
those whose work is monotonous; 

those who find no work to do. 
—Adapted from Christian Youth 

Hymnal 

(SILENCE) 
Let us pray that men may increas- 
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ingly work together in agreement, do- 
ing things that are sane to do with 
mutual helpfulness, temperance, and 
toleration; 

(SILENCE) 

That the great masses of humanity 
may rise out of base and immediate 
anxieties, out of dwarfing pressures 
and cramped surroundings, to under- 
standing and participation and fine 
effort: 

(SILENCE) 

That the resources of the earth may 
be husbanded and harvested, econo- 
mized, and used with scientific skill 
for the maximum of human benefit; 

(SILENCE) 

That towns and cities may be finely 
built and men and women finely bred 
and taught and trained: 

(SILENCE) 

That there may be open ways of 
peace and freedom from and to the 
ends of the earth. 

(SILENCE) 

That through the great body of man- 
kind may go evermore an increasing 
common understanding, an intensify- 
ing brotherhood. In thy dear name we 
ask. Amen. 

—Prayers for the City of God 
LEADER: Prayer is fundamental to the 

Christian home. Christian love is 

nourished by prayer. It has been well 

said that families that pray together, 
stay together. Let us join in a prayer 
for family love. 


“Father, 


Grant unto us true family love, 

That we may belong more entirely 
to those whom thou hast given 
us, 


Understanding each other, day by 


day, more instinctively, 
Forbearing each other, day by day, 
more patiently. 
Growing, day by day, more closely 
into oneness with each other. 


Father, 


Thou too art love; 

Thou knowest the depth of pain 
and the height of glory 

Which abide continually in love; 

Make us perfect in love for those 
our dear ones, 

As knowing that without them we 
can never be made perfect in 
thee. 


Father, 


Bring to full fruit in us thine own 
nature— 

That nature of humble redemptive 
devotion, 

Which, out of two responsive 
souls, 

Can create a new heaven and a new 
earth, 

One eternal glory of divine self- 
sharing. Amen” 


—John S. Loyland, Masterpieces of 
Religious Poetry 


LEADER: Let us sing together a prayer 
for the Christian family. 

HyMN: “O Perfect Love’ (Common 
Service Book 415) 

LeapeR: We should begin our day 
with prayer. We should go about 
our business, as well as our pleasure, 
in a prayerful spirit. We should 
pray more faithfully in our homes 
as families and we should end every 
day with prayer. 

Martin Luther once said, ‘“There- 


fore it is well to let prayer be the first 
employment in the early morning and 
the last in the evening. Avoid dili- 
gently those false and deceptive 
thoughts which say, ‘Wait a little, I 
will pray an hour hence; I must first 
perform this or that.’ For with such 
thoughts a man quits prayer for busi- 
ness, which lays hold of and entangles 
him so long that he comes not to pray 
the whole day long... .” 


‘Let us pray together an evening 
prayer. 
POEM: 
“If I have wounded any soul today, 
If I have caused one foot to go 
astray, 
If I have walked in my own willful 
way— 


Good Lord, forgive. 


If I have uttered idle words or 
vain, 
If I have turned aside from want 
or pain 
Lest I myself should suffer through 
the strain— 
Good Lord, forgive. 


If I have craved for joys that are 
not mine, 
If I have let my wayward heart 
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repine 
Dwelling on things on earth, not 
things divine— 
Good Lord, forgive. 


Forgive the sins I have confessed 
to thee, 
Forgive the secret sins I do not 
see; 
That which I know not, Father, 
teach thou me— 
Help me to live.” 


—C.*° Maude Battersby, The Golden 
Book of Prayer 


LEADER: Let us sing an evening prayer. 
HyMN: 
“Now the light has gone away” 
(CSB 472) or 
“Saviour, Breathe an Evening Bless- 
ing’ (CSB 467) 


LEADER: The greater part of this serv- 
ice of prayer and meditation has 
been spoken or sung. That is the 
danger of most prayer. We do all 
the talking and do not wait for God 
to speak to us. Stillness after prayer 
should always be observed. 


The Bishop of London once wrote 
on the Biblical text, “Be still and 
know that I am God.” He said, “But 
you are not still. You say your prayers, 
but before God has time to answer 
you are up from your knees and off.” 


It is the 10 minutes after prayer 
that matters, the 10 minutes during 
which, if we will wait, the answer will 
come from heaven. “I will hearken 
what the Lord will say concerning 
me.’ We never do that; we tell him 
all our wants, but as one has said 
lately, we chatter like children to their 
parents, and never stay to hear what 
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the parents say. 

We are children, too, and we are 
not still. We do not wait to hear what 
the answer is. 

It may be for years that God has 
been trying to-say something to us, 
but we have never given him time to 
speak to us. 

LEADER: Let us in the stillness listen 
to the voice of God and seek his 
help in the doing of his will. 


(SILENCE FOR PRAYER) 
Let us thank our Heavenly Father 
for the gift of prayer whereby we may 
enter into joyous communion with him. 


(SILENCE FOR PRAYER) 

Let us pray that God will inspire us 
to be faithful and zealous in prayer, 
both privately and publicly, at morn- 
ing and at night, in our work and in 
our play, and may our homes radiate 
the love and warmth of a praying 
family. 

(SILENCE FOR PRAYER) 

May we rest in the Lord and wait 
patiently for him to speak to us each 
in his own turn. 


(SILENCE FOR PRAYER) 
LEADER: Be pleased, O Lord, to hear 
these our prayers and by the mercies 
of Christ help us to present our- 
selves as living sacrifices, conse- 
crated and acceptable unto Thee. 
Lord, establish thou the work of our 
hands. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 
Let us all respond in the Luther 
League Benediction: 
“Let the words of my mouth and 
the meditations of my heart be ac- 
ceptable in thy sight, O Lord my 
Strength and my Redeemer. Amen. 


Worshipping together in church is basic to a feeling of unity in a family. 


Families Can Be Fun 


‘Half birthday’ celebrations . . . a puppet theater in the 


garage... picking apples . . . brought surprise to one LL. 


By Mary A. Tozer 


a thew Fun with your own family? 
Say, are you kidding ?” 

It was young Dick Webster who 
looked, open-mouthed, at his com- 
panions. The fellows were having a 
bull session in their cabin during the 
week-end retreat of the Weston Lu- 


ther League. They had been talking 
about projects for their groups for the 
coming year. As a lead-up to “Family 
Week’ the following spring, someone 
had suggested promoting family proj- 
ects in leaguers’ homes and then dis- 
cussing them at a League meeting in 
the spring, when they had actually 
been carried out. 
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“We have a swell time with that 
sort of thing in my family!” Jerry 
Klinefelter had agreed enthusiastically. 
“Whenever we get on a family project, 
we really have fun.” 

That was the remark that had 
brought forth Dick Webster's out- 
burst. 

“It may be all right,” he went on. 
“Probably is what we ought to do, 
and all that. But let’s be honest. Let’s 
not kid ourselves. Maybe it’s a proj- 
ect, but surely it’s no real fun.” 

Several of the fellows looked doubt- 
ful, but Tim Smathers and Jack Owens 
rose to the defense. 


“Depends on what you do and how 
you do it,” Jack said. “My dad and 
my brothers and I had a great week- 
end once on a camping trip at Big 
Spring Dam.” 

“We've even had good times with 
the whole family—Mom and the girls 
too,” Tim continued. “Doesn't your 
family ever do things together, Dick? 
Gee, you really miss a lot.” 

“My sisters and my mother would 
boss the deal too much!” Dick 
laughed. “Besides, a guy's own family 
aren’t very exciting, are they? For 
real, honest-to-goodness fun I'll go 
somewhere else, thanks!” 


This time it was Bob Alleman, the 
young student pastor, who spoke up. 
He had been lounging on a bunk in 
a corner of the cabin. 

“Your father or mother ever sug- 
gest things like this, Dick?” he asked. 
“Group projects for your whole fam- 
ily, I mean.” 

“Heck, no!” Dick laughed again. 
“They know it wouldn’t work in our 
set-up, probably. Besides, in addition 
to being bored with that sort of thing, 
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our family is too busy. We're all 
booked up as it is—Dad here, Mom 
there, one sister at Red Cross and 
bridge club, another sister at Brownies. 
If we all get together for a meal, it’s 
anmnitaclel sie e 

“Why don’t you suggest it then?” 
Bob Alleman persisted. 

“Me?” Now Dick was really sur- 
prised. 

Bob grinned at him. “Sure, pal 
you! You did say it was ‘probably 
what we ought to do,’ didn’t you? 
And if families haven’t learned about 
all the fun they can have together, 
I think it’s a swell chance for us to 
take the leadership.” 


So, THOUGH SOME of the boys still 
looked skeptical, it was decided to talk 
it over with the girls at discussion 
group next day. 

Before the end of that week-end 
they had mapped out a complete plan. 
They decided to make a sort of con- 
test out of the “family fun’’ idea. 
Agreeing that there were different 
types of things they could do, they set 
up seven different categories, gave 
each of the fellows and girls a copy 
of the list, and decided to see which 
projects each of them could carry out 
in the eight months before ‘Family 
Week.” The grand climax was to be 
a league-sponsored family night at 
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church, when they'd report on their 
activities. 

_ Such headings as the following were 
listed: Vacations or Trips; Working 
Together; Family Planning; Seasonal 
Family Activities, such as special 
Christmas or Easter projects; Recrea- 
tion Together; Worshiping as a Fam- 
ily; and finally a ‘Miscellaneous’’ 
heading for everything that didn’t fit 
in one of the others. 


“Think up family projects on your 
‘own,’ was Bob Alleman’s advice. 
“And if you can’t possibly think of 
anything special to do, start watching 
the magazines for suggestions, and 
look for books. There’s a swell book 
in our church school library called 
The Family Pleasure Chest that has 
dozens of great ideas in it.* 


“You're going to be surprised at all 
the things we'll have to report next 
(May! Wait and see!” 


Table-sized Advent wreath 


And they were surprised! Not that 
the projects that they told about that 
evening in May were particularly un- 
usual, but practically every fellow and 
girl in the group had had the interest 
and co-operation of his entire family. 

Each league member reporting was 

-asked to give, in brief resume, a de- 
scription of one thing his or her fam- 
‘ily had done as a group during those 
eight months. Practically every one of 
the types of family activities listed 
months before were described at some 
time during the evening. 


Bill Bristol’s family had made and 
planned a dining-table-sized Advent 


* The Family Pleasure Chest, by Helen and 
Larry Eisenberg, may be ordered from the Luther 
League of America, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
7, Pa, Price is $1.00, 


wreath, modeling it after the large 
one used at church. They had given 
different members of the family dif- 
ferent responsibilities. Bill had made 
the frame of chicken wire, in a circle 
two feet in diameter. His younger, 
brother had gathered ground pine and 
evergreen from the woods. A sister 
had skillfully woven the pine in and 
out, so that the wire was completely 
covered, and a_ beautiful, . fragrant 
wreath was ready to be placed on the 
mirror on their table. Bill’s father had 
made and attached tin candle sockets, 
concealing them carefully under the 
evergreens. His mother and his sister 
Jane, on Christmas vacation from col- 
lege, had selected the Bible verses to 
be read as one candle was lighted each 
week in Advent. Even Bill’s youngest 
brother had had a part in it; he was- 
sent to the five-and-ten to buy the 
white candles that were then inserted 
to make the wreath complete. Each 
Sunday during Advent the Bible pas- 
sage that had been selected was read 
by their father, while the rest of the 
family took turns lighting another 
candle. Finally, the last week, every 
candle was glowing—a welcome for 
the Christ-child. 


Sue Blosser said that on Christmas 
Eve she and her five sisters, with 
their parents, had lighted eight red 
candles lined up across their pine- 
decorated mantelpiece .Each of them 
had one candle to light. As a candle 
was lighted it was named for an ab- 
sent friend—one whom they wanted 
to keep in mind especially. 


“We gave a surprise party for our 
mother and dad,” Jane Bradly te- 
ported. “For years they have been giv- 
ing birthday and holiday parties for 
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the four of us kids, and we decided 
it was only fair to give them one for 
a change! We invited 10 of their 
closest friends to come about eight 
o'clock on Valentine’s Day evening. 
Jim bought and sent out the invita- 
tions. I prepared the refreshments. 
Judy and Diane slicked up the house. 

“Judy and Diane really had a job, 
for it all had to be done after Mother 
and Dad had gone out for dinner... . 
Oh, I forgot to say that we four 
chipped in from our own money and 
sent them out for a Valentine's Day 
dinner that evening! 

“And, say! Were they ever sur- 
prised! You should have seen their 
faces when they walked in that front 
door and saw all those people lined up 
around the living room! ... You 
know, we four had a lot of fun plan- 
ning that party, and Mother and Dad 
really appreciated all our work.” 


After Dick Coleman had _ talked 
over the Luther League idea with his 
parents, they decided to try a family 
council. It included every one of the 
six kids, Dick said, and his mother 
and father, of course. Once every 
week, usually on Monday evenings, 
which seemed to be the one night in 
the week when everybody was home, 
they gathered around the dining-room 
table after the dishes had been cleared 
away. They took turns presiding at 
the council. 

First of all, the family finances were 
discussed. Mother said this was one 
thing that she had been wishing for 
for a long time; that Dick’s idea from 
league had just given them the needed 
impetus. They decided to allot to each 
of them a certain amount for a cloth- 
ing budget for six months ahead. Even 
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the six-year-old knew exactly how 
much she could spend on clothes, and 
their mother guided them in learning 
how to buy wisely. 

Whenever a major item was to be 
purchased for the house—such as a 
television set—every member of the 
council knew all about it and had an 
opportunity to say something, if he 
wished, about how much should be 
spent and what model to buy. Then, 
because a miuch-used television set 
would add considerably to the electric 
bill, the Council voted that each of 
them would chip in a little from his 
or her allowance to make up that dif- 
ference in the monthly bill. 

Any decisions as to discipline, shar- 
ing the household work, vacations, fi- 
nancing Dick’s coming college educa- 
tion were discussed by the entire 
group. There was even a time allowed 
for a ‘gripe session,’ when any of 
them could air his grievances against 
some sister or brother or against their 
parents. 

“Tm sure grateful to the Luther 
League for suggesting this family 
idea,’ Dick said. “It’s done an awful 
lot for the Colemans. All of us have 
appreciated it.” 


Garage theater 


“We talked over the family project 
idea at our dinner table,’’ Jane Peter- 
sen reported. “And we decided to try 
a puppet theater as something that 
everyone could work on. We had an 
old radio cabinet in our basement. Jim 
sawed a larger opening in the front 
and used that as our ‘stage. We de- 
cided to work at it on rainy Saturdays 
or holidays. So whenever we had bad 
weather on a Saturday or any holiday 


‘from school, we worked together at 
ithe project. 


Mother and I made the costumes 
and the curtains. Dad and the boys 
made the puppets. Then I found a play 
we could use, and my younger sisters 
learned to manipulate the puppets and 
actually give the play. They invited 
the neighborhood children in for a 
performance. Set up chairs in regular 
tows out in the garage. The kids 
charged each one five cents for ad- 
‘mission, and the boys sold soft drinks 
and grab-bags of candy. The money 
that they made from the admissions 
and refreshments was put in a family 
-fund to buy a new badminton set for 
our back yard... . It all worked out 
fine, besides being a lot of fun.” 


DororHy GIBBON said her family 
had tried “half birthday” celebrations. 
She had three younger sisters and one 
brother, all of whom got a lot of fun 
out of birthdays and always seemed 
disappointed when the annual event 
was over. So their mother hit on the 
idea of having a celebration that was 
“strictly family’ on the half-year date, 
exactly six months from the real birth- 
day. There was a family dinner party, 
with the best china and silver and a 
menu that was a special favorite of 
the ‘“‘half-birthday child.” There was 
always a small cake for each celebra- 
‘tion, with one candle on it. And the 
others bought inexpensive gifts from 
their own allowances, with a 25-cent 
‘top limit. 

Jack Owens reported that his fam- 
ily had talked over the idea of a 
project for all of them and had de- 
cided to try revamping their family 
worship. Formerly they had been read- 
ing a devotional booklet—his father 


reading the scripture passage and 
printed meditation for each day. They 
changed the plan so that every mem- 
ber of the family had some part. 

First they purchased enough copies 
of the devotional booklet so that each 
member of the family could have one 
for his or her room. A certain time 
of day was set—the most convenient 
time for each one—when he would 
read his Bible and the booklet medi- 
tation and prayer in his room. For 
their family worship at mealtime, they 
decided to use The Life of Jesus, by 
Donald, Irvin* They took turns read- 
ing a chapter of the book each day, 
with one of the family assigned the 
task of looking up the correspond- 
ing Bible passages (to be read to the 
family before the Irvin chapter) and 
another to find a religious poem or 
hymn stanza (to be read after the Irvin | 
book). Then they all joined in repeat- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer. 


“Somehow we all took more inter- 
est in our family devotions these last 
few months,” Jack said. “When we 
all had some responsibility for it, it 
added something. We had a greater 
feeling of working together too as a 
family unit.” 

“In that Eisenberg book that I told 
you about on our week-end retreat 
last year,’ Bob Alleman inserted, 
“there’s a paragraph that says, “The 
family needs religion to draw it to- 
gether. We don’t believe a full life 
can be lived in any family where re- 
ligious practices are not a vital part 
of family life.’ ” 

“Let me tell you what our family 
did about that,’ Martha Ziegler said. 


*The Life of Jesus, by Donald Irvin. Mublen- 
berg Press, Philadelphia, Pa., 1951. Price, $3.00. 
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“Most of us go to church every Sun- 
day. But when I talked to my mother 
and dad and brother about this league 
project, they wondered if it might not 
be a good idea to try going back to 
the family-pew idea. I know that many 
of you do sit with your own families 
in church, but there are a good many 
who have drifted away from that 
habit. We Zieglers seldom sat together 
any more. Dad and mother usually 
did, though even they didn’t always 
sit together. Whenever he was an 
usher or a ‘greeter,’ he had been sit- 
ting with the men on the back pew. I 
had been sitting with some of the girls 
from my Sunday school class, and 
Gordy often went home after Sunday 
school. 


“Well, we tried sitting together— 
all of us—and we like it so much bet- 
ter than the other way. We're never 
going to drift into that again. 


The Websters discover themselves 


“Another thing that we did was to 
sit down together one evening and 
think of all the people we knew who 
were pretty much alone in the world. 
Some of them were older folk whose 
families had died or moved away. Two 
were friends of mine and Gordy’s, 
whose parents had died. We selected 
four from all those we knew, and 
‘adopted’ them into our family. In- 
vited them to come to visit us over 
holidays or on their birthdays, and to 
spend part of their vacations with us. 
It has been a wonderful experience for 
us. We hope it may have done some- 
thing for our adopted family too.” 


It was Dick Webster who pulled the 
surprise of the family night evening. 
He had been the one most skeptical 
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of the whole idea, and many in the 
group hadn’t expected him to carry 
through any project at all. 


“Wait till you hear what the Web- 
sters did,” Dick said when it was his 
turn. “You'll never believe it after 
the way I talked on our retreat week- 
end! 


“Dad had a sick spell very early 
last fall, and the doctor told him he'd 
have to get away from his business 
for a while. He advised him to get 
some outdoor work for a few months 
—something completely different from 
his office grind. Well, he and Mother 
went to some of the orchard owners 
in Adams County, and they were glad 
to have Dad help them with their 
apple harvest. They found a tiny cot- 
tage—almost a shack!—and moved 
down to Adams County bag and bag- 
gage. We kids kept things going O.K. 
at home during the week, but every 
Friday at three o'clock we'd all pile 
in the car and drive down to spend 
the week-end with them. All of us 
worked every Saturday from six in the 
morning until five in the afternoon 
picking apples. It was a tough grind 
after three or four hours of it, but we 
stuck it out and teally had fun. The 
girls picked at one end of the orchard 
with Dad, and I worked on the next 
row of trees with Mom. We hadn't 
been together as a family like that for 
months, and we sort of got acquainted 
again! Even played silly games and 
sang rounds to make the work go 
faster! 

“Remember how I howled when 
someone said, ‘Families are fun’ ?”’ He 
turned and grinned at his Mother and 
Dad. “Well, I'm one person who 
really found out that it’s tre.” 


Worship outline 


Call to Worship: “O come, let us worship 
and bow down; let us kneel before the 
_ Lord our Maker.” 


ymn: “This Is My Father’s 
Christian Youth Hymnal 180 
scripture: Deut. 6: 4-9; Romans 12: 5-21. 


ymn: “Give of Your Best to the Master’ 
CYH 242 : 


Topic 
rayer (by leader) 
Yymn: “1 Would Be True’ CYH 284 


World” 


Suggestions to topic leader 


Read all the way through the story- 
-opic. Select eight or nine young people to 
nelp you to plan it. Get them each to read 
shrough the story. Then suggest that, in 
the league meeting, they dramatize the 
family night meeting described there and 
act out the various reports. 


- Or, let them present original reports 
‘of family projects that they may have car- 
ried out from time to time. in their own 
families. 


Service projects 


1. Try a plan like the one described in 
ithe topic. Explain it to your group, out- 
jline the various types of projects possible, 
and then let them work on it with their 
‘own families and report back to the group 
‘at some time that you set in the future— 
jsay, six months later. (If they decide to 
imake it a whole year later, be sure that 
‘they are reminded of the project every now 
‘and then during the year.) 

2. Plan a family night with your league 
advisor and your pastor. The Family Pleas- 
ure Chest, by Eisenberg has excellent sug- 
gestions for such an evening. 

Write, too, to the Joint Dept. of Fam- 
ily Life, National Council of Churches, 
-297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Tell them what you are planning and ask 
‘them for suggestions and leaflets. 


To grade yourself 
The quiz that follows could be placed 


on the blackboard in advance of your meet- 
ing, or mimeographed so that each league 
member has a copy. Count 10 for each 
yes” answer. A score of 80-90 is excel- 
lent; 60-80, fair; below 60, needs improve- 
ment. 


1. Do you have family worship in your 
home, either as a group or as individuals? 


2. Do you have certain specific tasks 
around the home for which you are re- 
sponsible? 


3. Does your whole family ever go on 
trips or vacations together? 


4. Do you, or you and your brothers 
and sisters, ever plan surprises or special 
treats for your parents? 


5. Are there friends or relatives for 
whom your family acts as an “adopted ~ 
family’—by inviting them for vacations, 
for holidays, and in other ways? 


6. Do you sit with your family reg- 
ularly in church? 


7. Do you get along well with others 
in your family, or is there constant quarrel- 
ing and bickering? (What do you do to 
make matters better?) 


8. Do you, as an individual, make any 
effort to understand the needs and desires 
of other members of your family (or do 
you spend more time in concentrating on 
your own desires)? 


9. Are holidays like Christmas and 
Easter real ‘family times’ in your home, 
with each member of the family having 


_a part in the preparations as well as in the 


celebration of the holiday? 


10. Does your family have a certain 
time for a family council, to discuss vaca- 
tion plans, discipline, ‘‘gripes,’ family fi- 
nances (or your finances), or any other 
matters that effect your home? 
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Bus transportation at public expense . . 


parochial school children . . . 


. free lunches for 


minority control of school 


boards. The incidents appear small, but they add up to 


a major desire to change the entire educational system. 


Catholic Bid to Control 


American Education 


By FRANKLIN L. JENSEN 


Awe moving into a new com- 
‘&X munity a young Lutheran couple 
inquired from neighbors about the 
school their children would be attend- 
ing. During the course of conversa- 
tion, it was mentioned that the school 
day did not begin until 9:30 A. M. 
“Why so late?” the young father 
asked. He was told that the Catholic 
parochial school of that area used the 
public school buses, and that the Cath- 
olic children were transported first so 
they could attend mass each morning 
before school began. The public school 
children were, therefore, required to 
delay the starting time of their school 
day. 


Drive for special influence 


This appears to be a small matter, 
and so it may be for the average citi- 
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zen. It is a sample, however, of what 
is going on in many American com- 
munities in the effort of the Roman 
Catholic church to gain special influ- 
ence over the system of public educa- 
tion. Whether or not the above situa- 
tion involves financial assistance for 
the Catholic church, it is another ex- 
ample of the attempt of the Roman 
hierarchy to “ride in” on govern- 
mental aid and tax support at the same 
time that they are basically opposed to 
the theory and practice of a public 
school system. 

The Roman church is compelled by 
canon law to promote and expand its 
parochial schools in every parish of its 
world church. The Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, 1884, stated in 
part: “Near every church where there 
is no parochial school one shall be 
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ustablished within two years after the 
stomulgation of this Council, and 
‘hall be perpetually maintained, un- 
ess the bishop for serious reasons sees 
“it to allow delay. . 3 
In no way does the Roman church 
vegard the public school as adequate 
ind proper for its constituency. Where 
vatholic children must attend a public 
hool, they are required to obtain 
pecial dispensation from the local 
riest or bishop. When Roman parents 
msist upon sending their children to 
eublic school, they do so at the risk 
ef grave sin that cannot be absolved 
intil proper adjustment has been 
snade. 

For anyone to say, therefore, that 
ao problem exists in this very broad 
ea of our common life is to be play- 
ing the role of the ostrich with his 
nead buried in the sand. To be sure the 
sension is not equally as great in all 
communities. But it is definitely pres- 
ent where the Catholic church is grow- 
ing in size and power. Usually these 
places include the larger metropolitan 
areas, and an appraisal of the situation 
in these cities will reveal the fact 
quickly. 


Alien to America 

Behind all of this there lies a phi- 
sosophy of education that is alien to 
the American way of life. As Paul 
Blanshard states in his book, Amerz- 
-an Freedom and Catholic Power, 
‘Most Americans assume that educa- 
sion is primarily the business of the 
whole community, and that the 
people’s government is the logical 
agency to educate the children of the 
seople. The Catholic teaching on this 
Soint consists of two principles, that 
every ‘subject taught be permeated 


with Christian (Catholic) piety’, and 
that ‘the government has no primary 
right to educate at all’.” 

Stick with these basic Catholic pre- 
cepts and it is easily seen why the 
Catholic church is able to condemn 
all non-Catholic education as unde- 
sirable and even sinful. And from this 
it is a quick step to the next assump- 
tion that the Catholic church has the 
supreme responsibility and voice for 
education. 

The claim for such supreme respon- 
sibility is derived from the encyclical 
of Pope Pius XI in 1929, Christian 
Education of Youth. It is referred to 
as law with reference to the American 
educational scene: “And first of all 
education belongs pre-eminently to the 
church, by reason of a double title in 
the supernatural order, conferred ex- . 
clusively upon her by God himself. 

. The church is independent of any 
sort of earthly power as well in the 
origin as in exercise of her mission 
as educator, not merely in regard to 
her proper end and object, but also 
in regard to the means necessary and 
suitable to attain that end... every 
form of instruction has a necessary 
connection with man’s last end, and 
therefore cannot be withdrawn from 
the dictates of the divine law, of which 
the church is guardian, interpreter 
and infallible mistress...” 

With this assumption that the state 
has no primary right in the education 
of its people comes the added prac- 
tice of encouraging Catholics, in many 
instances, to seek teaching positions 
and administrative offices in the public 
school system in order to promote and 
foster the interests of the Catholic 
church. They are to act as guardians 
and protectors of the church’s truth 
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and rightful place in American life. 


In other words, the Catholic church, 
through its teachers and administra- 
tors in the public school program, 1s 
to act as a censor of public education. 
Catholic teachers are never to forget 
that the church school is superior to 
the public school. (This same thought 
can be found within the Lutheran 
church as well). However, according 
to a declaration made by the Catholic 
bishops of England in 1929 on this 
point, the idea that a citizen has a 
responsibility to his government is 
pushed aside. “A teacher never is and 
never can be a civil servant, and should 
never regard himself or allow him- 
self to be so regarded”. And so the 
Catholic hierarchy has provided man- 
uals of procedure for its teachers in 
the public schools. 


In addition to emphasizing the fact 
that such a teacher is an unofficial re- 
ligious guardian of the Catholic faith 
and interest, such manuals contain the 
rule that every teacher shall avoid the 
Protestant Bible, and if possible bring 
her own Bible to class and read it to 
the pupils when the custom calls for 
Bible reading. Also that teacher and 
all Catholic pupils shall not use the 
conclusion of the Lord’s Prayer, ‘For 
Thine is the Kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, for ever and ever.. .”, 
because “in practice these words have 
taken on a Protestant connotation, so 
their use would constitute an implicit 
approval of heresy’. 


The manual gives Catholic teachers 
this final instruction—in a land where 
freedom of religion and worship is an 
inherent part of the Bill of Rights: 
“The Catholic teacher may, indeed, 
explain and uphold the American sys- 
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tem granting equal rights to all re- 
ligions, but in lauding this system she 
should make it clear that she is limit- 
ing her praise to our own country, 
the U. S., because of particular con- 
ditions prevailing here, and that she 
has no intention of condemning other 
lands in which a different procedure 
prevails. She must not speak in such 
wise as to give the impression that all 
forms of religious belief possess a 
natural right to exist and to propa- 
gate. Only the true religion (Roman 
Catholic) possesses such a_ natural 
right.” (from The Catholic Public 
School Teacher, by Father Francis J. 
Connell). 

Now how do some of these tension 
points manifest themselves? The con- 
tinuing attempts by the Catholic 
church for financial assistance from 
public funds—in the form of bus 
transportation, lunches, and text-books 
—is like a festering sore. Periodically 
the matter breaks forth in open argu- 
ment and debate, with strong Catholic 
lobbyists appearing before state and 
federal committees concerned with 
government aid in education. 


Started during depression 


Undoubtedly the whole idea had its 
beginnings during the depression and 
war years. At those times the state 
accepted, as never before, the respon- 
sibility of caring for its citizens. Cath- 
olics, as citizens, came in for their 
share of school lunches, free textbooks 
and, ultimately, school buses. 

When the non-Catholic citizens 
awakened to the fact of what was 
happening with public funds for priv- 
ate and parochial education, it was 
almost too late. By then the Catholic 
hierarchy was arguing that Catholic 
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education is charged with a public in- 
‘terest and is therefore entitled to pub- 
‘lic support, in some cases complete 
‘support. The National Education As- 
‘sociation in its ‘Research Bulletin” 
announced that 19 states had provided 
free bus transportation for parochial 
school children at public expense, and 
ithat five states had started to provide 
many of the text books. 

It has taken court action in most in- 
stances to reverse such procedure, with 
a number of cases reaching the United 
States Supreme Court to test the con- 
stitutional principles involved. 

An interesting case appeared before 
the Supreme Court of Missouri in 
1952. It was charged in the suit that 
‘tax funds were being used for the 
‘support and operation of certain 
schools that were supposed to be pub- 
lic schools, but were in essential de- 
itails Catholic parochial schools. It was 
valso charged that public monies were 
ibeing used to provide school buses for 
‘children attending parochial schools. 
After careful review of all the facts 
submitted, the judges concurred unan- 
imously that the schools in question 
‘were essentially parochial schools man- 
aged and administered to promote the 
interests and policies of the Catholic 
‘church. The judges stated that the 
schools were not entitled to be sup- 
\ported by public school money or pub- 
lic funds. 

_ The ensuing protests were anything 
“but a mild reaction. The most drastic 
one came when the archbishop of that 
area called for a change in the state 
“constitution if necessary, to correct 
‘what he termed this “clear violation 
‘of the principles of democracy.” 
There are actual instances where a 
‘Catholic constituency has managed to 


capture school boards, even when 
Catholics are in the minority in the 
community. A case in point is that 
which occurred a number of years ago 
in Newark, N. J. At that time Newark 
had a Catholic population of 38 per 
cent. The priests of the city decided 
that there should be a Catholic super- 
intendent and a Catholic majority on 
the city’s board of education. In four 
years they had a Catholic ‘superin- 
tendent, and in another four years six 
of the nine board members were Cath- 
olic. 

A similar tension point has been 
existing in the city of Buffalo. It was 
only a few years ago, by virtue of 
Catholic domination on the board of 
education and in the mayor's office, 
that a Catholic school superintendent 
was appointed. (Present incumbent is 
a Protestant). Whenever a vacancy 
occurs on the city’s board of educa- 
tion “‘all hands’ are alerted, Catholic 
and Protestant, to see that the balance 
of power is maintained. 

A subtle, but obviously  well- 
planned piece of strategy on the part 
of the Roman church, has unfolded 
in a large metropolitan city. On num- 
erous occasions a parochial school was 
established near an existing public 
school. Catholic pupils were immedi- 
ately attracted, until it became neces- 
sary in a matter of a few years, to 
close the public school. Almost at once 
the Catholic church, where it was 
possible to do so, announced the pur- 
chase of said public school to be used 
for the expanding program of its pa- 
rochial education. 


Tension in Canada 


It would be well, to take note of 
the situation in Canada, especially in 
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the Province of Ontario. Although the 
problem is not the same, there are 
tension points which keep alive the 
necessity on the part of many Canadian 
citizens for a strong presentation of 
the democratic process in the fields of 
education. 


Schools in Canada, both public and 
parochial, are supported by public 
funds through taxation. Every prop- 
erty owner is taxed according to his 
faith, whether he is Protestant or Cath- 
olic. In most instances the tax re- 
quired for parochial school support 
is higher than that required for the 
public schools. What bothers many on 
the Canadian scene is the fact that a 
landlord’s school tax is according to 
the faith of the tenants who are liv- 
ing in his properties. 

There are few Catholic children at- 
tending public elementary schools. 
However, both Catholic and Protestant 
youth usually attend the same high 
school since there are not an adequate 
number of Catholic parochial high 
schools to handle the Catholic popula- 
tion. Because of this situation of sep- 
arate schools on the elementary level 
especially, Biblical content and _ re- 
ligious expression are a part of the 
public school agenda in the form of 
religious instruction. 


Democratic society threatened 


As the Catholic church continues its 
aggressive program of establishing 
parochial elementary and high schools, 
and thus drawing Catholic youth from 
the public schools, supporters of pub- 
lic education are not only concerned, 
but pushed to the point of indigna- 
tion and hatred. Catholic strategy is 
clear and bold. It is their aim, by 
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canonical law and belief, to dominate 
the field of education across America. 
By boycotting public schools on the 
one hand and seeking to gain a meas- 
ure of control in the public school sys- 
tem on the other, it is evident that one 
of the nation’s most divisive elements 
is growing steadily. 

Not only is the theory of public 
education, as a major strength to dem- 
ocratic society threatened, but the 
whole cultural picture of a commun- 
ity is in danger of being moulded and 
shaped according to one religious pat- 
tern and mode of living. Paul Blan- 
shard in his book Communism, De- 
mocracy, and Catholic Power says, 
“As the public school goes, so will go 
the future of democratic society.” 

For those who believe firmly in the 
principle of public education there is 
real cause for concern. The entire mat- 
ter calls for the very best of thought 
and action: Without resorting to bigo- 
try and regrettable prejudice, Protes- 
tant Christians must be ready to speak 
clearly and objectively for the kind of 
an educational process which will 
recognize the rights and privileges of 
every citizen and will guarantee the 
development of an enlightened youth. 
The human mind should be free to 
examine life fearlessly and arrive at 
honest conclusions. 


1. The purpose of this material is to 
provide a starting point for group dis- 
cussion. It is im no way an exhaustive 
treatment of the subject. 


2. The method of presentation is op- 
tional and according to local interest and 
leadership. A panel discussion might in- 


‘clude three members and a moderator, with 
‘presentations covering the following points 
‘(as the local situation suggests) : 


a. Definition of public education and 
the contrasting ees of Cath- 
olic education. 


b. Tension points oat illustrating 
inroads the Catholic church is making 
in the public education field. 


c. Ways of meeting and handling the 
problem, depending on its intensity 
in your locality. Rather than build- 
ing up prejudice and hatred, every 
effort should be made to deal objec- 
tively and constructively with the 
situation, manifesting a spirit of 
Christian charity and concern. 


3. Additional resource materials can be 
‘found in Paul Blanshard’s books, Ameri- 
«can Freedom and Catholic Power and 
“Communism, Democracy, and Catholic 
‘Power. Also the quarterly magazine Lib- 
erty, published by the Review and Herald 
‘Publishing Association, Takoma Park, 
‘Washington 12, D. C., frequently comments 
‘on the problem. See especially the first 
“quarter, 1954. 


Worship outline 
Call to Worship: The secret of our iden- 
tity is hidden in the love and mercy of 
God. Let us see ourselves then as we 
dwell in God’s presence through mo- 
ments of worship. 


‘Hymn: “Spirit of God, Descend upon My 
Heart,”’ Christian Youth Hymnal 69. 
Scripture: Matthew 5:13-16, Ephesians 

4:1-6. 


Litany of Intercession: 


Leader: Almighty God, who hast made of one 
blood all races of men and who hast sent 
thy Son to be the Saviour of the world; 
we beseech thee to look with mercy upon 
the disorder of our world and by thy Holy 
Spirit to minister to the healing of the 
nations. 

Group: Renew us, O Lord, by thy Spirit. 

Leader: That barriers of pride, envy, and ill- 
will may be broken down and that every 
effort towards cooperation and peace which 
is built on true righteousness may be blessed 
and prospered; 


Group: Renew us, O Lord, by thy Spirit. 

Leader: That all who serve mankind by learn- 
ing, labor, and industry may be mindful 
of their stewardship under thee, that strife 
and contention may be done away, and that 
Jesus Christ may be glorified in our com- 
mon life; 

Group: Renew us, O Lord, by thy Spirit. 

Leader; That we may contend without fear 
against every evil thing, that we may make 
no peace with godlessness and oppression, 
and that we may use our freedom for the 
maintenance of justice and liberty among 
all men; 


Group: Renew us, O Lord, by thy Spirit. Amen. 
Lord’s Prayer 


Hymn: “The Voice of God is Calling,” 
Christian Youth Hymnal 244. 


Benediction 


Pertinent questions 


1. Are there elements in the Catholic 
philosophy of education which merit con- 
sideration ? 


2. What is the strength of public edu- 
cation? 


3. Do you feel that the future of the 
democratic society is dependent on the 
continuance of public education? 


4. Since public education operates on 
the theory of “separation of church and 
state”, is this something the Lutheran 
church would want to uphold? 


5. Discuss ways of meeting and hand- 
ling inroads made by the Catholic church 
in the public school system. 


WITTENBERG 


A college of great teaching noted for de- 

veloping the best capabilities of its students 

and for graduating Christian men and wom- 
en who make good 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE 
PRESIDENT CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Slanguage Survey 


Don’t be a 3-D. Get hep in this real-gone, cool, 


slightly tremendous, king-size September party. 


By Curtis Johnson 


1B he you know what slanguage is? 
It's the art of enlivening or re- 
vising a language. Try it in your 
league with this party. There's one 
catch, however—you have to think. 
To keep slanguage alive and on its 
toes it has to be changed constantly, 
the wittier, the better. 

Send your invitations written in red 
ink on chartreuse paper. You may like 
the following: 

Dig me, Dad— 

Don’t be a 3-D. Come to me. 


Keep cool, fool—I’m only a Gallup 
Gusto. 


Clue ya in— 

Get hep in this real-gone, cool, crazy, 
slightly tremendous, king-size, get-to- 
gether. 

Axle: 

Ding Dong: 

Garbage will be consumed. 

Translated the invitation means: 


Understand me? Don’t be dense, 
dumb, and dopey. Come to our party. 
Take it easy, all I am is a survey. I'll 
give you the lowdown. It’s going to 
be great. 

Meeting place of all big wheels:— 
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Time: 

Refreshments will be served. 

As your guests enter, give each one 
an ice cube. It can’t fail to be a cool 
party. 

Cool, fool 

Form a circle with Jf in the center. 
It imitates’a baby’s cry, trying to make 
the players in the circle laugh. When 
a player smiles or laughs he goes to 
the center of the circle, and imitates 
a baby’s cry along with Jt, The last 
person in the circle who has not yet 
laughed is the winner. 


Dig that fine vine 


Seat your players in a circle. J+ tells 
a story about buying a suit or a dress. 
Everytime he uses the word cool, the 
person whom he is addressing must 
answer, “Dig that fine vine.’ Every- 
time J/ mentions a number (one, to, 
two, too, for, four, etc.) the person 
whom he is addressing must answer, 
“Digit fit?” When a player makes a 


© Curt Johnson is a senior Luther 


leaguer from Mishawaka, Ind. 


Slue ya in: Axle for this cool, crazy get-together is Asbury Park, N. J. Hub caps 
sre the fine-vined cats and coolies from New Jersey’s Shore District Luther League. 


»00-boo he goes to the center of the 
ircle, and drops out of the game. 
In-the-know 


Give each person a list of the fol- 
owing slanguage terms. Each player 


‘hen writes the definition of the terms. 


core one point for each correct 
swer. High scorer wins. 

3rowse me (inform me) 

300-boo (error) 

‘ool (neat, handsome, alert) 

tazy (eccentric or gone) 

Jat (boy) 

soolie (girl) 


Doll (any girl or boy you like) 

Dig (understand) 

Doop (an odd one) 

Frantic (even worse than 3-D) 

Fine vine (nice suit) 

Get hep (straighten yourself out) 
Goof (same as boo-boo) 

Gone (real excellent or crazy) 

Hub cap (leader or big wheel) 

Clue you in (give you the lowdown) 
King size (big) 

Keep cool, fool (take it easy) 

Real gone (out of this world) 
Slightly tremendous (big and hand- 
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some) 
Square (not hep) 
Three-D (dense, dumb, and dopey) 


Browse me 


One player is It. He takes his place 
in the center of the circle, points to a 
player and asks, “Who are your next- 
doors.” The player pointed to must 
answer with the correct names of the 
two people seated beside him on his 
right and left. If the player gives one 
or both names incorrectly, he changes 
places with Jt. If he names them cor- 
rectly It says, “Browse me on your cat 
and coolie.” If the reply is “crazy” 
everyone in the circle moves to the 
right. If the reply is “cool” everyone 
moves to the left. When the answer 
is ‘“Three-D”’ all players change seats. 
While the players are moving Jt tries 


LOOKING AHEAD is a good way to keep from falling behind in 
your service to God and man! 


LOOK AHEAD by planning for a Christian 
College Education! 


DON’T FALL BEHIND in contacting a col- 
lege of The United Lutheran Church in 


America. 


Carthage College, Carthage, Illinois 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Penna. 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Lenoir Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C. 
Marion College, Marion, Virginia 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebraska 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Penna. 
Newberry College, Newberry, S. C. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The United Lutheran Church in America 
2633 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 9, D. C. 
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to get a seat. The player left without 
a seat becomes the new I/t. 
Dig that doll 


One player is blindfolded, given a 
short stick and placed in the center of 
the circle. Stretching the stick before 
him he touches someone in the circle 
who then imitates a barnyard animal 
or fowl. The blindfolded player is 
given three guesses to name the play- 
er he is touching. Should he guess cor- 
rectly the one touched goes to the 
center. 

For your refreshments serve H,O 
delight and grease, that is watermelon 
and popcorn, While the cats and 
coolies are eating the melon, explain 
that the person who finds the most 
seeds in his piece of watermelon wins 
a prize. The prize is another piece of 
melon. 


Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, 
Penna. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Penna. 

Wagner College, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Waterloo College, Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


Sabrina (Paramount) 


Who can resist the elfin charm of 
Audrey Hepburn? Not William Hol- 
den, nor his brother Humphrey Bo- 
gart, nor you and J. But who really 
wins the fair Audrey’s heart? Well, 
vou'll just have to run, not walk, to 
he nearest picture palace to see this 
alm and find out. 

A sort of Cinderella plot brings 
he chauffeur’s daughter home from 
Paris (cooking school) with that New 
‘ook and from there on things really 
degin to happen on the Larrabee 
estate. Humor aplenty but it’s the love 
story that counts, even to the slightly 
sticky ending. 

Walter Hampden and John Wil- 
ams are the two fathers. Produced 
and directed by Billy Wilder from the 
stage play by Samuel Taylor. 


‘Raid (Panoramic, 20th-Fox) 


Van Heflin, Anne Bancroft, and 
Richard Boone play the leading roles 
n this suspenseful, little-known inci- 
dent from the Civil War period. Seven 
‘Confederate officers escape from a 
‘Union prison camp. Once safely in 
‘Canadian territory they lay plans for 
a daring re-entry into the U. S. via 
the sacking and looting of a small 
Vermont town. 

Quietly working their way into St. 
Albans in various disguises they set 
up their assignments and a timetable 
for action. Unexpected difficulties and 
delays arise, but in the end the au- 
‘dacious venture is successful although 
mot without close pursuit. Tense, dra- 
‘matic. Technicolor. 


Audrey Hepburn is the winsom servant's — 
daughter who upsets the Larrabee estate. 


Orphaned Barbara Rush and Tony Curtis 
seek clues to mystery about family name. 
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Confederate Major Van Heflin warns 
Tommy Rettig of ensuing battle skirmish. 


In sequel to ‘The Robe,’ Victor Mature 
stars as Christian slave in pagan Rome. 
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The Black Shield of Falworth 
(Universal-International) 


A fast-paced action drama, laid in 
15th century England, brings us or- 
phaned Tony Curtis and Barbara 
Rush, who are finding difficulty ad- 
justing to life at the castle of Herbert 
Marshall. Tony is always getting into 
fights with the other squires-at-arms, 
and into trouble with his superiors too. 

Romance-wise, however, there is 
beautiful Janet Leigh for Tony and 
personable Craig Hill for Barbara. The 
menace provided by the Earl of Alban 
and his younger brother seems des- 
tined to frustrate and defeat the 
young lovers but finally a quick man- 
euver by Janet's father gets Tony 
knighted just in time to engage him 
also in a life and death joust with 
the villian. Happy ending, though. 
CinemaScope, Technicolor. 


Demetrius and the Gladiators 
(20th-Fox) 


A sequel to The Robe with many 
attributes of popular screen: entertain- 
ment and a few religious overtones, 
this continues the story of the slave 
Victor Mature and the adventures that 
befall him in pagan Rome. Especially 
effective visually in CinemaScope are 
the arena scenes where the gladiators 
battle each other, and wild beasts too, 
to satisfy the mad Emperor Jay Robin- 
son (remember him ?). 

Susan Hayward has a big part as the 
wife of the next in line for the throne, 
and Michael Rennie is seen again as 
Peter. William Marshall is the huge 
Nubian gladiator who becomes at- 
tracted to the Christian message. Tech- 
nicolor —EUGENE A. HOEFTMAN. 


How to Sound Intelligent after Only Six Weeks of Study 


bIX WEEKS TO WORDS OF 

POWER. By Wilfred Funk. New 

York: Wilfred Funk. $3.95. 328 

pages. 

It is hard to believe, but nine native 
words carry one-fourth of the burden 
of our conversation and our letter 
writing. Here is the list: and, the, be, 
0, have, will, it you, and of. Add 34 
more and you have half the words ac- 
ually used in American speech. That's 
now bankrupt we are—wordly speak- 
ing. 

If you're interested in becoming a 
millionaire in the field of words—if 
not a millionaire then, at least, a 
hhousandaire—Six Week to Words of 
Power will certainly take you by the 
yrain and show you how easily it can 
ye accomplished. It’s a fascinating 
00k! 

The averagé person who mixes with 
seople and who leads a normally ac- 
ive life will speak 30,000 or more 
vords a day. You would be surprised 
‘t your own output if you ever count- 
‘dit. The words you speak reveal you 
‘0 your listeners. You are pigeonholed 
mmediately by what you say. Your 
versonality, your character, your abil- 


ity, your level of intelligence are 
judged by your words. 

For example, if someone asks you 
for a match and you say, ‘I ain’t got 
none,” the communication is perfect— 
in at least one sense. We know you 
have no matches. But we also know 
that your grammar is not  well- 
groomed. Because of this poor groom- 
ing, you are placed in a speech-category 
not very high up the ladder. 

There is beauty in the English lan- 
guage that almost transcends the imag- 
ination. And it can be had for not 
much more than the asking. You see, 
there is an English word for almost 
every occasion in life. 

Dr. Funk, an internationally-known 
master of words whose monthly fea- 
ture, “It Pays to Increase your Word 
Power,’ appears in Reader's Digest, 
takes you on a delightful trip of power 
words. You will first be faced with 
verbs, the mainsprings of our lan- 
guage; then with nouns that are the 
building blocks of our thoughts; with 
the adjectives that give color to our 
sentences; and finally to a minor de- 
gree, those modifiers called adverbs. 


The author employs several unique 
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ways in presenting each power word, 
helping you to grasp it and then he 
shows you how you may very easily 
add it to your everyday vocabulary. 
—LESLIE CONRAD, JR. 


They changed the world 


A MAN CALLED PETER. By Cath- 
erine Marshall. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill. $3.50. 354 pages. 

This is the story of a man—a man 
and his faith in God. 

Peter Marshall was chaplain of the 
U. S. Senate from 1947 to 1949. He 
was at that time also pastor of the 
New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Washington, D. C. 

Peter Marshall was born in Coat- 
bridge, Scotland. When he was very 
young he fell under the spell of all 
the color and romance of British Navy 
tradition. Whenever he had the chance 
he would be down at the wharf watch- 
ing the ships and dreaming of the 
colorful places where they had been. 

The expression “God works in 
mysterious ways” is certainly true in 
the life of Peter Marshall. Never dur- 
ing his youth did he dream that some 
day his Christian vocation would be 


Marion College 


Accredited: the only junior college in the ULCA 
and the only college strictly for women; last 
two years of high school; first two years of 
college. Cooperative courses. 


Liberal arts; music; business educa- 
tion; home economics; merchandising; 
re-nursing; individual guidance; 
hristian character development; mod- 
erate rates; sports. 

For information write: 


Joun H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box L, Marion, Virginia 


I 
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that of a minister of God. Peter Mar- 
shall arrived in the United States in 
1927 with just enough money in his 
billfold to last two weeks. 

He began his ministry in Georgia 
after graduation from Columbia Sem- 
inary. From the very beginning of his 
ministry he was destined to become 
one of the great men of God. 

This is indeed a testimonial that ‘‘a 
man can love the Lord and not be a 
sissy.” 

—DorOTHY SCHILLING 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EACH ONE TEACH ONE: FRANK 
LAUBACH. By Marjorie Medary. 
New York: Longmans, Green G Co. 
227 pages. $3.00. 


The world’s best-known _ school 
teacher is a missionary-educator by the 
name of Frank Laubach. His “each- 
one-teach-one-to-read’”’ campaigns have 
reached more than 60 million people. 
This volume reports on his life’s work. 

Dr. Laubach is convinced that “‘there 
is only one way to beat Communism. 
That is Christian service... . Where 
our missions and our government ate 
giving enough service, we are saving 
Asia, Africa, and the other continent: 
with their millions of  illiterates 
Where we are not helping people, we 
are losing them.” . 

The author has beamed the book 
at youth. She states in her foreword 
“TI felt that young people who in the 
next 10 years will be making the choice 
of a career would like to know—in 
deed must know—what varied anc 
vast opportunities for service are of 
fered in the awakening lands all ove: 
this fast-changing world.” 

—L. C. 


deroes of God’ series 


JREMIAH: Prophet of Disaster. By 
Virginia G. Millikin. New York: 
Association Press. 155 pages. $2.00. 
1UEEN ESTHER: Star in Judea’s 
Crown. By Laura Long. New York: 
Association press. 156 pages. $2.00. 
AUL; The World’s First Missionary. 


‘By Albert N. Williams. New 
York: Association Press. 157 
pages. $2.00. 


‘Paul, Jeremiah, and Esther are the 
‘bjects of the first three books in a 
°w series being published by Asso- 
ation Press under the general title 
sleroes of God.” These introduc- 
ty volumes present the Biblical 
varacters in a colorful, exciting, and 
iamatic manner. 
“Because I felt that the books were 
Ipful not only as Bible stories in 
‘odern language but as Bible back- 
jound, I asked two leaguers in the 
vutch of which I am parish deacon- 
= to read one of the books. They 
joyed it so much that they have 
‘ked for more to read. The books 
finitely are able to hold interest. 
Through Jeremiah you witness 
wish home life, walk with him as 
speaks to the kings of Judah, and 
iffer with him as the Babylonians 
pture his people. 
Have you ever wondered what it 
Duld be like to be forced to live in 
strange land? The story of Queen 
‘ther, wife of the Persian king, re- 
ies how the love and devotion of a 
oman to God saves her captive 
‘ople from death. 
‘Saul or Paul? Saul, the hater, the 
»esecutor of Christians . . . Paul, the 
ergetic missionary who gave his all 
t Christ. You will feel intensely the 


power of Christ to change men’s lives. 
Association Press promises that 
later books in the “Heroes of God’ 
series will tell of Peter, David, Luke, 
Joshua, Luther, Tyndale, and others. 
—Doris ENGEL 
Montoursville, Pa. 


14-year-old soldier 


MESSENGER BY NIGHT. By Mary 
Evans Andrews. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. 206 pages. 
We are on the Island of Rhodes 

off the Coast of Greece in the village 

of Apollona. It is during the bloodiest 
part of the second World War. This 

is the exciting story of Tasso, a 14- 

year-old boy, his brother Gregory, his 

mother, father, grandmother, sister, 
and his Uncle Luke. 

If you are an intermediate and like 
adventure stories, then this one is for 
you. Go with Tasso as he helps un- 
cover an enemy installation on the 
side of a hill. This is just one of the 
many ways in which the people of this 
village help the Allies win their fight 
over the enemy. 

—DorortuHy SCHILLING 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 


is a fully accredited senior 
college of The United Lutheran Church 


Write: 
President, Newberry College, Drawer 425 


Newberry, South Carolina 
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I spend about two-thirds of my life 
within reach of two cases—a suitcase 
and a brief case. During what life 
that’s left, I'm within arm’s length of 
a typewriter. 


Suitcasing and brief-casing have 
separated me from my typewriter for 
the past five days, during which time 
my fingers were itching for a chance 
to get at the keyboard—where they 
are right now! Here's why! 


I've just returned from a conference 
that [ shall remember for many sum- 
mers. As a staff-member I’ve been a 
part of an experience I wish every 
youth in the ULCA might have had— 
the caravan briefing sessions for 1954. 


Although only 46 young people 
participated, ‘‘delayed action” will 
bring varying results of it to approxi- 
mately 5,800 ULCA youth in whose 
congregations and camps these cara- 
vaning young people will work this 
summer. 


These 46 Lutheran youth, 20 fel- 
lows and 26 girls, were from 23 states 
and provinces of the U. S. and Canada. 
They represented 25 synods of the 
ULGAS 


Imagine our “language barriers’ — 
23 different types: A young lady from 
Manitoba, Canada, employing ‘‘the 
Queen’s English,’ a lad from New 
Jersey speaking “Joiseyly,” a girl from 
South Carolina with her slow but sure 
leisurely drawl—and 20 other varia- 
tions of speech delivery. 


Here was a melting pot of the 
United Lutheran Church in America’s 
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young people. During four days | 
early-to-rise and late-to-bed_ trainit 
sessions they were receiving inform 
tional helps and hints that were 
guide them through — six-and-a-ha 
weeks of caravaning in 200 ULC 
congregations and camps. 


On Wednesday morning—the thi 
day of the conference—the five-m: 
placement committee announced tl 
team assignments. (The young fol 
do not know in adyance where th 
will caravan for the summer.) Evet 
one would like to have been chose 
as a member of Team No. 11. Wh 
That particular team was heading f 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 


The very instant we finished readit 
the names of the personnel for Tea 
No. 11, the entire group of caravane 
broke forth with spontaneous applau: 
Forty-six youth had hoped that th 
might have the privilege of worki 
with Luther leaguers in the Caribbe: 
Synod, during the summer month 
They knew that only three would | 
chosen. In unison, they were hap) 
for the three who had received t! 
assignment. 


That’s the type of young pers 
who is offering his or her summer v 
cation period to serve the youth of t 
church in a very specialized program. 
ULCA youth caravaning. Next sur 
mer’s expanded program will make 
possible for 65 ULCA youth betwe 
the age of 16 and 24 to serve as sui 
mer caravaners. Applications are nc 
being received. How interested a 
You? —LESLIE CONRAD, | 


| 
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Sunday in 
Your Church 


! 
@ “Partners” is the theme of Youth Sunday—September 19, 1954. Ii 
shows how adults and youth in your parish can join together ir 


carrying out the church’s task. 


@ YOU MAY CHOOSE one of two programs: A sermon—if your churck 
observes Youth Sunday at its chief service; a mock radio broadcast—i 


you like an informal program. 


@ Bot prRoGRAMS are printed in a Youth Sunday Program Guide noy 
ready. Worship bulletins and individual offering envelopes are als 


available in quantity. 


@ YOUR OFFERINGS from your Youth Sunday service support th: 
program of the Luther League of America. Send them directly to th 
LLA. 


@ ORDER ALL MATERIALS—at no cost—from THE LUTHER LEAGUE 0, 


| 
AMERICA, ROOM 825, 1228 SPRUCE ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, Pann 


